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PREFACE 


This small book does not profess to be a contem- 
porary record or political history of the eventful 
years between the Armistice and the present day. 
It is simply a study of the relations existing in that 
period between the politicians and some of the 
newspapers, from which I have ventured to draw 
certain conclusions and morals. I may add that 
those who hunt in it for revelations and indiscretions 
will search in vain. | 
‘BEAVERBROOK. | 
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Politicians and the Press 


CHAPTER 1 
BUYING A NEWSPAPER 


Mucu has been written on the relations subsisting 
between the politician and the journalist in recent 
years and most of it seems to be based on a grave 
misunderstanding of one kind or another. The 
old opinion was that the newspaper man truckled 
to the statesman and supported his policies humbly 
in return for scraps of information. The new opinion 
is that the two powers, being much more nearly 
equal, are frequently in conflict. The Press, it is 
said, bullies the politician into pursuing courses 
which he would not otherwise adopt. The most 
authoritative view on this vexed question which 
has been given of late is that of Mr. J. A. Spender, 
in his book of reminiscences. He admits, almost 
with a sigh, that the days of straight party sub- 
servience by publicists have passed away and says 
something to justify the new relations between 
Fleet Street and Downing Street. Mr. Spender 
certainly tries to hold the balance fairly between the 
two interests. Iam not sure that he does not sacrifice 
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something of truth to his desire to keep that balance. 
My own view is 

(1) That the normal attitude of the Press towards 
the politicians must be one of complete independence. 
This will take the form of criticism when it appears 
that the political leaders are going wrong and adopt- 
ing policies of which the nation does not approve. 
Independence may, of course, equally result in a 
newspaper bringing forward constructive proposals 
of its own for meeting national needs. But con- 
struction is less.common in the Press than criticism, 
simply because such proposals must be carried by 
the Government, and the difficulty of persuading 
Ministers to take up outside views isimmense. And 
no newspaper is justified in putting forward elabor- 
ate plans unless it has a real intention of forcing 
them through to an ultimate conclusion. 

(2) That when the politicians and the newspapers 
are in cordial and sincere agreement on any departure 
of policy, nothing but good results from their co- 
operation in educating the nation. But the agree- 
ment must be an honest one in which both parties 

attain conviction by a process of rational argument. 
(3) That the two forces are infinitely better in 
separation—because they check each other when 
divided and are irresistible in union. 

I have at least this claim to an impartial judgment 
in the matter—that I have been on both sides. 
I sat for many years in Parliament before I had 
any idea of entering Fleet Street. 

\ had for a number ef years a considerable con- 
nection with the Daily Express of an indefinite 
character, but it never interested me much. To- 
wards the end of the war-that newspaper wanted 
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money very urgently to keep up its supply of news- 
print. None of its shareholders would put up any 
money. Finally the editor came to me and sug- 
gested that I could purchase the controlling shares 
in the newspaper for £17,500. Of course such a 
purchase implied not merely finding the necessary 
sum for the purchase of newsprint, but the financial 
responsibility for the newspaper as a whole. 

I hesitated. But a merciful delay was given me 
by the fact that I was placed in quarantine as a 
“carrier ’’ of spino-meningitis germs. Wheri I was 
released I went on a black Saturday winter’s even- 
ing to consult Lord Rothermere on the venture. 
His summing up amounted to this: To buy the 
shares of this concern at the price offered implied a 
good deal of courage. To do so meant the supply not 
only of a considerable amount of money in addition 
to the price of purchase, but also in the long run the 
expenditure of a good deal of time and energy in look- 
ing after the business. I asked him whether he 
would take a share in the enterprise, but he explained 
that he could not do this as it would involve com- 
peting with his brother, Lord Northcliffe, as owner of 
the Daily Mail None the less he advised me to 
accept the offer—and I did. At that time the net 
daily sale of the Daily Express only amounted to 
350,000 copies—a figure now nearly trebled. 

The fact that I took office in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government shortly afterwards effectually prevented 
my taking any active interest in the newspaper. 

It was really my retirement from the Government 
at the end of 1918 which brought me into active 
relations with the newspaper. I was out of the 
Government, and being in the Lords I was, in a sense, 
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out of active politics. J had long ago given up 
business. My interest centred in the Daily Express, 
for I had no other, and I may claim to have become a 
full-blooded journalist just before the General Elec- 
tion of 1918. This fact was first brought to my 
attention by the politicians. 

When the idea of the Dissolution of 1918 was first 
adumbrated by Mr. Lloyd George, he desired to 
assure himself that the Press would not look alto- 
gether unfavourably on the venture. For it was 
argued in some quarters that the War Parliament 
could and should conclude the peace. 

For the last two months of the War, I was not a 
frequent visitor at Downing Street. The cause was 
my zeal for the Ministry I presided over. As 
Minister of Information I made a great feature of 
inviting the editors of newspapers in the Dominions 
and in neutral and allied countries to visit Britain. 
Better than any pumped-in propaganda abroad was 
this method of making the leaders of the Imperial, 
neutral, or allied Press themselves the propagandists 
when they returned home. In the Dominions 
especially this was the strongest card in the hands 
of my Ministry and the method undoubtedly pro- 
duced a great effect. But no editor in the world 
was satisfied to leave England unless he could say 
that he had seen Mr. LloydGeorge. Asa consequence 
I was compelled to put forward many requests for 
such interviews. Mr. Lloyd George felt he was being 
pressed too hard and began to dec]ine such demands on 
his time. I then hit upon the device of sending Lord 
Northcliffe iv tuy Prime Minister to ask for such 
interviews—and he inyariably succeeded, although I 
was a member of the Ministry and he was nat. 
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I was determined that if Mr. Lloyd George would 
not entertain my visiting editors from the Dominions 
he should not entertain me. 

This may explain why the intimate relationship 
between the Prime Minister and myself no longer 
subsisted, and why on the first occasion when I was 
approached by the politicians, not as a member of 
‘the same craft as themselves, but as a newspaper 
man, Mr. Lloyd George did not come to me directly 
‘to discuss the policy of the 1918 election. 
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CHAPTER II 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND A GENERAL ELECTION | 


TueE Premier’s intermediary, if I may be allowed the 
term, was a personality very congenial to me, 
namely, Mr. Winston Churchill. I had supported 
him in his days of adversity and was to tender him 
the same support again when the bad time came 
round. Qn several occasions, when he was borne 
down by the world, he turned to me. And he was 
at his best at such times. I found him infinitely 
agreeable and my company was pleasing to him. 

Churchill asked me whether I would dine with 
him to meet the Premier, and made it quite plain. 
that the idea was to obtain newspaper support for 
a projected General Election. I agreed, and we 
dined at a house Churchill then occupied (I think it 
was lent to him) in the West End, though at this 
distance of time I do not exactly remember where 
it was. I only know that, having recently undergone 
an operation, I appeared, though otherwise tempo- 
rarily restored to health, with my head grotesquely 
swathed in white bandages, which must indeed have 
given me a strange appearance. There were only 
the three of us, Lloyd George, Winston Churchill and 
myself, present. 

The Premier immediately attacked, with his usual] 
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frankness, the grievance between us about the 
editors. He blamed Captain Guest for putting 
them off. He then explained his reasons for pro- 
posing a Dissolution. They appeared to me to 
be eminently reasonable and honourable. The 
Parliament elected in 1910 had outlived all sem- 
blance of reality or contact with the electorate. The 
British Prime Minister, who was to represent the 
country at the Peace Conference, must be fortified 
with a new vote of confidence and appear with a 
mandate from the whole electorate; otherwise he 
could not speak with the power and confidence which 
the situation at Versailles would demand. This 
seemed to me then, and seems to me now, a perfectly 
just view. 

The Premier then asked me, now that he was 
confident of the support of the Dasly Express, whether 
I would approach other people in Fleet Street, so 
that he might put his arguments before them. He 
explained that it was quite hopeless to attempt to 
deal with Lord Northcliffe at all—for reasons which 
both of us knew well. Towards the end of the War 
Lord Northcliffe, having refused previous offers of 
Ministerial rank, desired to join the Cabinet as Lord 
President of the Council. He had used two inter- 
mediaries in this negotiation, Lord Reading and 
myself. Neither of us discovered this fact until 
some time later. I impute no motives of personal 
ambition to Lord Northcliffe in this matter. His one 
idea was to serve his country by forcing his policies 
on the Government from within. 

But Mr. Lloyd George had absolutely refused 
the idea. Considering Lord Northcliffe’s power at 
this period, he showed great strength of character 
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in resisting the demand. [I regretted his decision 
but I admired his courage. 

Electoral support from Lord Northcliffe being 
out of the question, Mr. Lloyd George asked me 
whether I would approach his Erother, Lord Rother- 
mere, and the late Sir Edward Hulton. This I 
agreed to do, And very shortly afterwards, Lord 
Rothermere, Sir Edward and myself dined with the 
Premier at Downing Street. When Mr. Lloyd 
George had put forward his case, both Rothermere 
and Hulton promised their support, and we imme- 
diately embarked on the campaign. I was persuaded 
to take charge of the Press side of this campaign— 
which meant the issue of many special editions by 
the various newspapers concerned. 

The final results were naturally much to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s satisfaction. Curiously enough we had in 
this case a rare opportunity for testing the powers of 
electoral prevision. On account of the arrange- 
ments for soldiers voting in France and the East, 
there was some delay between the voting and the 
publication of the result. A good many of the 
leaders of the Coalition met at my house in the 
country during an intervening Sunday, and we held 
a competition as to who should make the test 
prophecy on the polling. Lord Rothermere was 
the only person who was practically nght. Mr. 
Lloyd George was. second. Bonar Law came 
third, and Mr. Churchill was well down the kst. 
One thing Mr. Lloyd George announced with great 
emphasis, that Mr. McKenna would be defeated. 
The prediction was received with universal incredul- 
ity; but Mr. Lloyd George was justified by the 
event. The episode is singular because in the old — 
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elections, there was plenty of time to see which way 
the tide was running, and in the new elections the 
result comes too swiftly on the voting to allow of the 
probability of such a competition taking place. 
“The Daily Express therefore fought.on the Coali- 
tion side during 1918 and did its full share in secur- 
ing an overwhelming victory. Immediately after- 
wards the Sunday Express was launched. I must 
admit that I started that newspaper under the most 
foolish of misconceptions. It was supposed that 
the financial responsibility involved would be limited 
to about £20,000. But, like most other propesitions 
in Fleet Street, this proved a colossal under-estimate. 
Not only did the Sunday Express require great sums 
of additional capital but every ounce of energy and 
mental efiort which was at my disposal. ' Disappoint- 
ment followed disappointment until one was tempted — 
to despair. Yet finally triumph was achieved and 
the Sunday Express was established. 

My first real attempt at moulding public opinion 
through a newspaper, in epposition to Government 
policy, brought me curiously enough into conflict 
with Mr. Churchill. The Datly Express had sup- 
ported the Government at the election of 1918, and 
it continued that support for many months. It was 
favourable to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget oi 
1919, though it regretted the omission to tax war 
fortunes. 

But as spring grew inte summer f began to have a 
growing doubt as to Mr. Churehill’s policy—for it 
was his—of campaigning against the Bolshevics in 
Russia by keeping a British force at Murmansk and 
Archangel and by supplying the White Armies of 
Denikin and Kolchak with arms and ammunition. 
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The War ought to have ended with the Armistice, 
and peace and reconstitution were essential to the 
very existence of Britain. While the Bolshevics 
were in fact a branch of the German Army, it was 
reasonable to check them by armed force. But 
once peace was declared the only thing to do was 
to evacuate Russian soil and leave the Russians to 
order or disorder their own affairs. Mr. Churchill, 
however, in spite of official protestations to the con- 
trary, was by the summer of 1919 trying to involve 
this country in nothing less than an armed crusade 
to change the central Government of Russia. The 
Daily Express protested against this. It had no 
support, save from the Daily Herald—a collocation 
which did it more harm than good. 

I had an interview with Mr. Lloyd George on this 
subject. He tried to dissuade me from carrying on 
the attack on the Churchill policy in Russia. But 
though he said all the loyal and proper things, as 
far as his colleague was concerned, his heart was 
obviously not in the business. 

In the long run the Daily Express view triumphed. 
Murmansk and Archangel were evacuated by the 
British troops and the policy of supporting | the 
White Russians abandoned. 

The other original campaign undertaken by the 
Daily Express in 1919 was completely independent 
of Party—for it had friends and opponents both 
inside and outside the Ministry. The demand was 
for a tax on war fortunes—that is for an immediate 
levy on those who were far richer in r9org than they 
were in 1914. The tax was to be of a special 
character that could never be repeated except after 
another war. The result would go to the reduction 
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of taxation and redemption of debt. The proposal 
was favourably reviewed by a committee of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. It was accepted by a 
Special Committee of the House of Commons. Then 
it went to a Special Committee of the Cabinet 
consisting of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Chamberlain 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), the late Mr. E.S. 
Montagu and Bonar Law. 

On October 29th, 1919, a debate on the Taxation 
of War Fortunes took place in the House of Lords. 
Lord Milner was the spokesman for the Government, 
and I thought I detected in his speech—though hewas 
careful to be non-committal—considerable Cabinet 
sympathy with the proposal. And support came 
from a good many other quarters. Lord Milner, 
had, however, observed that the wolf was not yet 
at the door, thereby suggesting that it might not be 
necessary to make such a drastic departure as the 
tax on war fortunes. 

Intervening in the debate, [ said: 

‘“T agree with Viscount Milner’s remark that the 
wolf is not yet at the door. It is true that our annual 
expenditure exceeds our revenue by a very consider- 
able sum, but, unlike most other nations, the debt is 
one almost entirely owing to our own people. The 
amount owing abroad is very small indeed, com- 
pared with the total figures, and the real difficulty 
does not lie, in my oftnion, in the very large amount 
of debt we have to redeem but in the fact that the 
revenue is so entirely inadequate to the expenditure 
on which we have embarked. ... . I want to urge 
a capital increase tax, not merely on the ground of 
the national necessity, but also as a measure of fiscal 
justice. There are two classes which made vast sums | 
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eut of the war. One class is subject to the excess 
profits duty. The other has escaped any such taxa- 
tion altogether. These include the holders of shares 
in companies whose profits have increased eight, ten, 
or even twenty times in value. . The holders have 
sold their shares, and have realised an increase in 
capital out of all proportion to anything they 
expected. It is this capital increase which has been 
completely free from anything in the nature of war 
taxation.” 

All the members of © ‘the Cabinet Committee, 
except Bonar Law, were prepared to give favourable 
consideration to the plan. He was apposed from the 
outset. He set his face like a flint against the idea, 
believing it to be the precursor of the Capital Levy, 
and he had overwhelming support on the Conserva- 
tive benches behind him. The tax on war fortunes 
was killed just as it seemed on the verge of success. 

It is often said that I influenced Bonar Law’spolicy 
or he mine. In this instance we trod distinct 
public paths. Asa matter of fact Bonar Law would 
not deal with the newspaper side of my life at all. 


He would nat discuss the policy of the Daily Express 


or the Sunday Express. He used no influence 


because he declined to exert it. For a long time | 


he urged me to give up Fleet Street altogether. 
‘“Go back to politics,’’ was his constant advice. 
There, he would tell me, if I would give up inde- 
pendence of view and accept the main outlines of 
Conservative policy, I would best be able to carry 
out the ideas which I held on Imperial policy. In 
the first place politics and orthodoxy was my 


obvious method of approach; or, failing that, if 


I must embark on journalism, it would prove bettez 
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to work hand in hand with the official Conservative 
Party and support its programme. So would I be 
most likely to achieye al] that I desired for the 
Imperial cause. If I pursued independence, I 
should fail in my aims and would simply become an 
imitation Northclifie. My reply to his argument was, 
“No. In politics I am bound—for no man can 
really be a politician without submitting to the 
necessary trammels of Party. In the Press, on the 
contrary, I am free and can work from the outside. 
And my belief is, that parties in this country can 
only be induced to support the Imperial cause by 
external influences, like the pressure of popular 
opinion. Inside the Conservative Party, whether as . 
politician or journalist, I should be prohibited from 
appealing to popular opinion aoa the decision 
of my leaders.”’ 

In the long run I persuaded Bonar Law that I 
was sincere in my objects and had chosen my only 
possible medium for carrying them into effect, and 
he ceased to combat my journalistic activities. I 
have never regretted my decision even if the ideal 
of Imperial unity is as far off as on the day when 
I set out on its quest. 

My next disagreement with Mr. Lloyd George 
centred round the Budget of 1920. Mr. Chamber- 
iain was in trouble with his own party owing to his 
plan for increasing the Excess Profits Duty from 
40 to 60 per cent. The Daily Express supported 
him and assisted him to carry his proposal through. 
But there were powerful influences calling for his 
dismissal and the substitutian of Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Daily Express published an article calling 
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attention to the fact that a forecast of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s retirement had appeared in Lord Riddell’s 
newspaper and that Lord Riddell, one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s chosen friends, was then. with the Prime 
Minister at Spa. The inference clearly was that Mr. 
Lloyd George had suggested the attack. The 
Premier resented the suggestion and there was a 
complete break between us. I am quite ‘satisfied 
now that Mr. Lloyd George did not instigate any 
such assault, though it was true enough to say that 
Mr. Chamberlain was being so strongly assailed as 
to be in grave danger. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CATTLE EMBARGO 


THE battle between the Daily Express and the 
Government over the removal of the ban on Cana- 
dian cattle, which began at the end of 1920, showed 
some interesting features as an example of the 
relations between the politicians and the Press. 
When the Datly Express fought the Government over 
the Taxation of War Fortunes and over the White 
Russian War, the Ministry was divided for and 
against the policies, and the assault was therefore 
directed rather .against particular Ministers than 
against the Government as a whole. In the fight 
over the ban on Canadian cattle, the Government 
was on'yv driven to dissension in the Cabinet when 
popular pressure through the medium of bye- 
elections was remorselessly applied. 

The strong interest I took in this controversy was 
due entirely to its Imperial aspect. If it had been 
a mere case of a camouflaged Protection for the 
home farmers at the cost of the meat consumer, I 
should not have been so interested. It was the 
state of public opinion in Canada over the embargo 
which drove me into vigorous action. 
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The original ground for compelling the slaughter 
of Canadian store cattle at the ports had been the 
risk of infecting British herds with disease. But. 
Canada was admittedly free from any taint. The 
embargo had become, in fact, nothing but a dis- 
guised form of Protection directed against the im- 
porter of colonial store cattle. Apart altogether 
from this, a definite pledge had been given by the 
British Government, at the Imperial War Conference 
of 1917, that the embargo would be removed after 
the War. The late Lord Long of Wraxall, who 
presided at the meeting, admitted the pledge and did 
his very best at all times to get it honoured. 

But years went on and nothing was done to carry 
out the promise. Canada in 1920 was ringing from 
‘end to end with protests against the embargo and 
with accusations of bad faith, casuistry and tricke 
against the Imperial Government. Some elements 
in the community remained indifferent, but the 
greater number of the provincial Governments were 
in a state of high excitement, and a temper was 
arising which boded no good for unity of sentiment 
within the Empire. 

I did my very best to impress the serious nature of 
the position on Ministers, privately. They could 
not be moved. Some admitted the pledge, but 
considered that the home farming interest was 
entitled to protection, and the general opinion of 
Ministers was that the Government should do 
nothing. Under these circumstances only one 
weapon remained—popular pressure directed against 
individual Ministers in the constituencies. | 

In February, 1921, Sir A. G. Boscawen, an ald | 
House of Commons friend of mine, had to seek 
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re-election at Dudley, as Minister for Agriculture. 
The Daily Express telegraphed to him to ask 
whether he would support the removal of the Cattle 
Embargo. He replied with a very decided negative. 
The Daily Express immediately plunged into the 
contest. It advanced not only the pledge of 1917 
but the undoubted fact that the maintenance 
of the embargo kept the ag of meat unduly high. 
The result was Sir A. G. Boscawen’s defeat at 
the polls. 

I intensely disliked attacking and defeating an 
old friend and colleague itt the House of Commons, 
but the public consideratiotis involved were of 
paramount importance to the Empire. Sir Arthur 
Boscawen took the edge off my regret by an ill- 
advised and ridiculous suggestion that I had some 
personal financial interest in the question. 

None the less, on the night of the declaration of 
the poll, when I was entertaining some friends to 
dinner in my rooms at the Hyde Park Hotel, I felt 
too uneasy in my mind to enjoy my company. I 
was the prey of two conflicting feelings. On the 
one side was the urgent public necessity of winning 
the battle. On the other was the great aversion I 
entertained for doing Boscawen an injury and 
damaging his career—for he isa man I always liked. 
Finally the result came through—‘ Boscawen beaten 
by 276 "and I experienced both relief and com- 
punction. 

The immediate result of the Dudley election was 
the development of great bitterness of feeling 
against me in the Conservative Party. 

The most extreme instance was exhibited perhaps 
in an intimation I received from the General 
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Committee of the Carlton Club. Although I said 
nothing in public about the despatch of this letter, 
the fact that it had been sent and the gist of its 
contents were fairly generally known in political 
circles, and the Manchester Guardian gave at the 
time an accurate account of its meaning. The 
observations of the Committee, though courteous in 
tone, were directed to prove that it was improper. 
for a member of the Carlton Club to oppose another 
member, who was standing for re-election on his 
appointment to Cabinet rank. The Committee also 
disapproved of my electioneering methods and 
regretted all that I had done in connection with 
the Dudley contest. 

I never answered this letter, which could only be 
regarded as a demand for my resignation. 

But I did not resign. I remembered a saying 
Mr. T. M. Healy had once produced, attributing 
it to Mr. Biggar—‘‘ Don’t resign, wait till you’re 
kicked out.’’ Nothing further happened—possibly 
because many Members agreed with me over the 
embargo. Perhaps the machinery for expelling a 
member from the Carlton Club on account of a 
political difference was creaky. 

The Conservative Press, however, attacked me 
with great vigour. The T1mes, declining to mention 
my name, referred to me as “a gentleman from 
Canada.” The Morning Post descended to mere 
vulgar. abuse in the following verses : 


BENEFITS FORGOT 
Lord Beaverbrook, your accents rude, 
Reveal a gross ingratitude. 
’Tis true that hither none may bring 
Canadian beasts for fattening. 
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Whoever may that rule arraign, 

The last should you be to complain. 

Tis our affair, not yours, to rue | 
That, spite the law, they let you through. 


Any newspaper which opposes a Ministry or a 
party machine must be prepared for an indefinite 
amount of misrepresentation and'abuse. It will be 
accused of acting from interested motives, and of 
pursuing private vendettas. A more subtle pressure 
will be brought to bear on it by the influence of 
private iriends trying to turn its policy i in a.contrary 
direction. 

-. My own experience of the politicians i is that they 
will try this method of private persuasion once, twice 
or thrice. After that, failure is accepted and war 
to the knife declared. In the case of the removal of 
the Cattle Embargo, which was carried entirely by 
the public campaign of the Dathy Express, all private 
relations ceased between Ministers and myself when 
that campaign was at its height. Under such 
circumstances private and intimate intercourse would 
be impossible. The Prime Minister, indeed, in a 
speech denounced the “‘ Beaverbrook independence ”’ 
as threatening his own position as the saviour of 
society against the Reds. 

But opinion in the country seatiet the continu- 
ance of the embargo was so strong that some accom- 
modation had to be reached. It took the form of 
an agreement between the Ministry and myself not 
to oppose Sir A. G. Boscawen at the Taunton bye- 
election, provided that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed and report quickly on the issue.’ 

The Meat Traders’ Association were, in conjunction | 
with the Daily Express, a party to this arrangement. 
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“ Punch.’ Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors. 
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[Bertiard Partridge in 


THE CATTLE-DRUMMER, 


The Baron of Beeferbrook sings 


¢ 
—— 


‘*Oh, the roast beef of old Canada, 


And oh, the Canadian roast beef !’’ 
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The agreement was kept and the Minister returned. 
Subsequently a controversy arose as to whether 
Ministers were or were not bound under the terms 
of the arrangement to accept and act on the report 
of. the Royal Commission. This was important, 
because it was obvious that any commission would 
report in favour of kéeping to the pledge to- the 
Dominion. So it proved; and the Government, 
declining any special responsibility, left the issue to 
a free vote both in the Lords and the Commons. 

In both Houses, after some dramatic scenes of 
éxcitement, resolutions wete passed in favour of 
ferriovitig the embargo, and the Goverriment passed 
the iiecessaty legislation. The Daily Express had 
won its cdtmpaign and a grave Imperial nates had 
beer averted. 
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CHAPTER IV 


6¢ 


THE GROWTH OF THE “ DAILY EXPRESS ”’ 

In the summer of 1920 I made the curious discovery 
that.a newspaper can be too lively; as I was to 
discover later that a rising circulation may be a 
drawback. Suddenly and for no explicable reason 
the Daily Express had an unparalleled run of luck 
in its racing tips. It simply could not go wrong.. 
Day after day it picked winner after- winner as if 
the racing contributor had been an inspired prophet. 
The average man would simply say, ‘‘ How fortun- 
ate.” Yet, as a matter of fact, as long as this 
run of luck lasted it did the newspaper incalcul- 
able harm. The circulation, of course, leapt up, 
and it became impossible to foresee the demand. 
At the railway bookstalls and at the news-stands 
the paper was hastily snapped up in the early hours, 
not by its regular readers but by people who wished 
to see and profit by the next marvellous prediction. 
When the regular reader arrived he was told that 
there was no Daily Express, and felt indignant. 
If this happened two or three times, it was quite 
probable that he would be lost to the newspaper 
altogether. The following table shows the amazing | 
success of the prophecy and the result on the circu- 
lation : 
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June, 1920 ; Circulation 
2nd 2 winners 530,000 
3rd i | 
4th 2 winners © 
5th — I winner 
6th Sunday 
2 winners 
8th I winner 
oth 4 winners 
roth Nil 
r1th 3 winners 
12th Nil 
13th Sunday | 
14th . No selections given 
15th Nil a | 
16th Nil - 
17th _ 2 winners 
sth | 3 winners 
19th I winner 
20th = -Sunday | 
2st . No selections given 
22nd " 3 winners 
231d I winner 
24th | winner 
. 25th 2 winners a 701,000 
26th = 2 winners 
27th Sunday 
28th = No selection given 
29th _I winner 
30th 2 winners 


The run of luck ceased as suddenly and inexplic- 
ably as it had begun, and everyone in Shoe Lane 
heaved a sigh of relief. 
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After.a summer's disorganisation, the circulation | 
by Christmas had gone back to 550,000-copies—or 
very near the point at: which it had started when 
the racing boom began. This whirlwind develop- 
ment had really robbed us of a good part of the 
natural and steady growth which the newspaper 
might expect to obtain, and did attain subsequently. 
The race-going or betting buyers who look at the | 
print for just one item of news, and only during 
a season, are not the kind of patrons that a 
great popular morning newspaper really wants to 
attract. 

The spring of 1921 was a period of broken lights 
in the political world, but of a forward movement in 
Fleet Street so tremendous as to be actually em- 
barrassing. As has been pointed out, the circulation 
of the Datly Express was only 350,000 when I took 
a controlling interest in the company. . By December, 
1920, we had raised it with an effort over the half 
million. 

With the beginning of 1921 came several new 
developments, The growth of sales caused a corre- 
sponding demand for advertising space. The 
management were.strongly pressed to take the news 
off the front page and tosell the best place in the news- 
paper tothe advertiser. It must be admitted that the 
immediate financial temptation to adopt this course 
was considerable. But, as the readers of the Datly 
Express well know, the temptation was resisted, 
the front page was retained for news, and the struggle 
was continued for more sales, even when increased 
sales meant increased losses. The rise in circula- 
tion indeed continued, the December of 1921 showing 
an increase of 100,000 on the figure of the previous" 
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year. With a circulation of 600,000 and fired to 
enthusiasm by this rapid increase, the Dazly Express 
pushed forward boldly in 1922. The result was a 
situation full of dramatic irony. Week by week the 
_ demand for the Datly Express grew, until it became 
apparent that the demand was going to exceed the 
possible supply. 

The existing machinery was incapable of turning 
out the requisite number of copies. More space 
was obtained and more machines ordered; but both 
building alterations and the construction of these 
mechanical monsters takes time, and when in August, 
1922, the net sale had reached the colossal figure of 
942,591, it became necessary to calla halt. We were 
reduced actually to discouraging sales ! 

It may seem astonishing that a newspaper should 
be compelled to check its production. But let any 
man consider the practical position. The publica- 
tion of every additional copy involved us in a loss. 
It compelled expensive arrangements for extra 
printing facilities outside our own office, and for 
handling and despatching the newspaper. It was 
necessary to start printing in our own office and to 
close the formes of type against extra late copy 
hours before the proper time. In spite of precau- 
tions the Datly Express was frequently late for 
delivery to the newsagents. Then came a further 
difficulty. By November, 1922, it had become 
absolutely necessary to produce a sixteen-page 
newspaper. .The growth in the sales had increased 
the demand for advertisement-space, and this in 
its turn created a further need for news-space. But 
the consequence was to magnify the difficulties of 
producing the number of copies the public wanted. 


i 
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/ For the production of a sixteen instead of a twelve- 
page paper slowed down the rate at which several of 
the printing presses could turn out their sheets by 
nearly 50 per cent. It became necessary to ration 
the output of the Datly Express. I remember that 
in one single evening we took a decision which cut 
down the numbers of an issue by 30,000 copies—and 
this out of sheer necessity. 

The growing size and influence of the newspaper 
was recognised by the bitterness of the attacks 
directed against it. The sudden resignation of 
Bonar Law, owing to ill-health, in March, seemed to 
sever our last link with the Ministry. The news- 
paper experienced a marked degree of unpopularity | 
in quarters where it once occupied a strong position. 
One supporter who distributed daily 1,500 copies to 
all his tied public-houses cut off his supplies. 

In spite of many differences of opinion as to Bonar 
Law’s general views of the conduct of the State, 
the Daily Express always coincided more closely 
with his view-point than with that of any other party 
leader. And as far as public duty would allow, the 
newspaper always tried to avoid strong opposition 
to him. 

But as a matter of. fact this clash of tendencies 
was not so marked or so frequent as might be sup- 
posed. I had come of long experience to possess 
a wholesome regard for Bonar Law’s judgment. I 
had seen him turn out right in the long run so often, 
when I thought him quite wrong at the outset, that 
a deliberate opinion of his was one on which I became 
inclined to rely unless it clashed with some excep- 
tionally strong reason or instinctin my ownmind. In 
any case his departure from office seemed to leave 
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me in a position of complete independence of the 
Coalition Government. | 

At the same time a rapprochement began with Mr. 
Churchill. In the shift of offices which followed 
Bonar Law’s retirement, he thought he had been badly 
used. He expected the Exchequer, but it was given 
to Sir Robert Horne. He therefore returned from a 
holiday in Egypt a disappointed man. 

I was also of the opinion that he had not been 
treated well. Under these circumstances we renewed 
a friendship tentatively—for the scar of the Russian 
disagreement still remained. He used frequentiy 
to come to my little suburban villa—The Vineyard 
—in those days, and so did Lord Birkenhead and 
the late E. S. Montagu. 

The Manchester Guardian, in fact, made a tremen- 
dous parade of discovering in these meetings a con- 
spiracy. I.loyd George’s Ministers were conspiring 
against him with Beaverbrook! The idea of the 
“exposure ’ was to wreck the “ conspiracy.”’ 
The only truth in the story was that none of these 
Ministers was particularly satisfied with the Prime 
Minister’s conduct at that period. 

I remember Lord Birkenhead’s characteristic way 
of showing his scorn of such attempts to frighten him. 
He persuaded me to go with him to the Wimbledon 
tennis tournament next day—just to show how much 
he cared. | 

These meetings, in so far as they were political at 
all, were certainly dominated with a general feeling 
of discontent with the conduct of the administra- 
tion. But this feeling sprang from quite different 
motives and reasons in the case of each Minister. 
The cause of Mr. Churchill’s dissatisfaction has been 
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explained. Lord Birkenhead was anxious about the 
general conduct of affairs on public grounds. Mon- 
tagu’s hostility to the Premier was due to his con- 
viction that Lloyd George was “‘ backing the wrong 
horse ’’ in putting the Greeks up against the Turks. 
This matter was soon to assume great political 
importance. It resulted first in the fall of Montagu 
—and ultimately in the fall of the Ministry. | 

For my own part I had been from the start op- 
posed to Mr. Lloyd George’s pro-Greek policy—which 
seemed to concern no British interest, and to be a 
vague throw-back to the mentality of the Glad- 
stonian Radicalism of the last century. On April 
2nd, 1921, the Datly Express had begun a cam- 
paign objecting to this bolstering up of the Greeks, 
and protested against “ their wild dream of an adven- 
ture towards Constantinople.”” This was the first 
intimation of what was to spring from the pro-Greek 
policy, which brought down its authors eighteen 
months later over Chanak. 

In the summer of this year I made my first visit 
to Germany since the outbreak of war. At that 
time there was.a keen and perfectly honest dif- 
ference of opinion in Britain as to whether Germany 
was really ruined, or whether she was a camouflaged 
bankrupt evading her just obligation under Repara- 
tions, and about to retort on the Allies who had 
beaten her with vast competition in the markets of 
the world. 

I went straight to Berlin, and there I interviewed 
some of the prominent politicians, financiers and 
industrialists. My old-time financial experience soon 
enabled me to get at the heart of the mystery. The 

mark was doomed—whatever might happen in the 
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future. I immediately sent back to the Sunday 
Express a series of despatches describing the financial 
and industrial position of Germany. I warned the 
British speculators not to gamble any more on the 
rise of the mark, but to get out of the market imme- 
diately. Further I advanced the opinion that British 
industry had nothing to fear in the immediate 
present from German competition, and stated that 
a semi-bankrupt Central Europe could offer no 
market for our goods. These prophecies proved 
correct. The mark broke instantly and rushed down 
into the abyss. Whether this was in some part the 
- consequence of the prediction, or whether prophecy 
and fulfilment synchronised naturally, I cannot say. 
But the fact remained that by a dramatic stroke the 
Sunday Express and the Daily Express had shown 
themselves a powerful force in the world of European 
commerce and industry. The financial and -com- 
mercial community began to turn in their direction 
and to listen to their opinions and predictions with 


respect. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE IRISH SETTLEMENT 


THE circumstance which brought me intd-touch with 
the Coalition Government once more later in 1921 
was the Irish settlement of that year. It would be 
wearisome, in a book which does not profess to be 
an historical survey, to go into details of that pro- 
longed struggle and bitter controversy. My own 
attitude was determined in this way. My friend 
Mr. T. M. Healy (now his Excellency the Governor- 
General of the Free State) held the strong and 
clear view that a continuance of what was in effect 
civil war must be fatal to England and Ireland alike, 
and that terms of some sort must be offered the Sinn 
Feiners and should be accepted. He asked me to 
go into the whole matter and satisfy myself as to 
whether this view was correctornot. ThisI didand 
came to the conclusion that the Black and Tan 
method of repression was worse than useless, and 
that nothing short of the permanent occupation of 
the country by several Army Corps would be 
effective. Such a solution, I felt certain, public 
opinion over here would not tolerate; and even if 
we could find the men and the money, how would the 
Irish problem be advanced by sitting on bayonets ? 

I therefore formed the view that Mr. Healy was 
right, and that negotiations of some kind were 
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necessary. As soon then as pourparlers between the 
Government and Sinn Fein began, the Sunday 
Express published the news exclusively, and strongly 
supported the action of Ministers. In doing this, 
however, I was acting quite independently of poli- 
ticians of any school. I was not in touch with Mr. 
Lloyd George. To Bonar Law in his retirement 
the whole idea of negotiation was repulsive. He was 
bound to the North of Ireland and to the Northern 
_ view of the South, by temperament, by tradition, 
by instinct and by impulse. 

Nor were Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead, 
with whom I chiefly consorted at this time, much 
more inclined to take my view, though destiny was 
to make them play an important part in the final 
Irish Settlement. 

When the Conference, or rather the successive 
Conferences, vegan to meet, I intensified the propa- 
ganda in favour of agreement. I felt it was vital 
that Ministers should not feel that they had no 


backing in the country, and that their signatures 


to a settlement might spell their ruin. This was a 
somewhat daring policy for a newspaper, most of 
whose readers were educated to think in different 
terms. | : 

I was told the course I was adopting would ruin 
the Datly Express, and it did unquestionably in- 
volve a great breach both with the traditions of the 
newspaper and with my own past views in politics. 
The Daily Express had been an anti-Home Rule 
organ; I had sat as a Unionist in the House of 
Commons. Now we were advocating Home Rule 
for the South and West of Ireland. And then there 
was a more formidable difficulty still to face. When 
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ever the Datly Express urged a settlement with the 
Sinn Feiners, it was promptiy replied to by. the 
opposing Press that this was a condonation of the 
murders perpetrated by the Irish extremists. The 
‘shaking hands. with murder” outcry was very 
dangerous. There is no doubt that the policy pur- 
sued by the Datly Express in this matter, though it 
has already been justified by the event and is likely 
to be approved as wisdom by history, was unpopular 
with its readers. But once the decision that 
settlement on its merits was right, there was no use 
hesitating. It was necessary to go through with 
the advocacy of the policy at any cost. But the fight 
the newspaper made over. this issue might be 
adduced as a proof that a popular newspaper is not 
always afraid of.an unpopular policy. 

The Daly Express, however, had to fight the battle 
practically single-handed in the Conservative camp. 
Lord Northcliffe might have been expected to give 
support—and indeed up to a certain point he did 
so. But such approval of the settlement policy as 
he published was unimpassioned, and never ap- 
proached intensive propaganda. Most of the Con- 
servative newspapers simply reiterated the objection 
to “‘ shaking hands with murder”’ without suggest- 
ing any alternative plan. 

It was now that I was brought more closely into 
the centre of the business. Mr. Healy asked me 
whether I would advise the Sinn Fein delegates as 
to the precise form which a communication they 
were making to the Premier should take. These 
delegates undoubtedly wanted and needed such 
. advice. They were threatened all the time by the 


extreme Republicans in their rear, and they had no 
B 
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ideas whatever about British public opinion, or how 
to address themselves to it. I therefore agreed to 
help, and naturally saw the correspondence. 

Immediately after assisting to draft the document 
I went down to stay at Lord Wargrave’s country 
house on the Thames, and found there Bonar Law, 
Birkenhead and Churchill—all of them opposed to 
me on this issue. However, Churchill suggested 
that there was no objection to telling me in con- 
fidence the terms of the Premier’s latest com- 
munication to the Sinn Feiners, to which no reply had 
yet been received. I said that there was no need 
for him to trouble to do that, for I would tell him not 
only the terms of Lloyd George’s letter but also the 
- exact answer the Sinn Fein delegates had sent. 

On the main point, however, I could not move 
them. And Birkenhead and Churchill, as Ministers, 
were in a sense right. There was no use in showing 
an ardent desire for a compromise until the final 
and crucial moment, when a compromise would 
clearly produce a settlement. Too much eagerness 
to settle displayed by one side in a bargain may pre- 
vent that bargain altogether, because it may en- 
courage the other side to make impossible demands. 
So that the shift over in the attitude of these two 
signatories to the Treaty is not so sudden or inex- 
plicable as some might suppose. 

Lord Birkenhead, a few days afterwards, informed 
me privately that Mr. Lloyd George and myself 
seemed to be more or less in harmony in this matter, 
and asked me if I would care to meet him. This 
would mean a renewal of relations with the Prime 
Minister. I had not seen him since the falling out 
over the Chamberlain Budget some eighteen months 
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before. I agreed to a meeting which actually took 
place at Lord Birkenhead’s house. 

Mr. Lloyd George wanted to know whether the 
opinions of the Daily Express on the Irish question 
were also my own. I replied in the affirmative. He 
then asked whether I was prepared to fight for them, 
and I said I was. But supposing a settlement in 
Ireland involved a defeat in the House of Commons 
and a Dissolution, meaning thereby a Conservative 
revolt, was I still prepared to stand by the policy of 
settlement ? Again I replied that I should stick to 
my opinions. | 

This interview completely healed, for the time 
being, the breach between Mr. Lloyd George and my- 
self. And, after the Irish Settlement, we frequently 
discussed a half-formed project in the Premier's 
mind for a dissolution on the Irish issue. Had he per- 
severed with this idea the stroke would have cut right 
across the distribution of existing parties and altered 
the whole face of British politics for a generation. 

The settlement went through without a General 
Election, and whatever I may regret in my life it 
will not be the small contribution I was able to make 
towards that peace. For the history of the Free 
State from that day up till 1925 has amply justi- 
fied all those who support it. And that State has 
no warmer friend in Britain than the Daily Express. 

But my talk with Mr. Lloyd George raises some 
points of general interest germane to the topic of this 
book. Was Mr. Lloyd George nght or wrong in 
asking for my support on this issue? It would 
appear that he was absolutely mght. He believed 
implicitly in the justice and expediency of his Irish 
Settlement. He had seen that a section of the Press 
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had arrived quite independently at the same con- 
clusion that he himself had reached. It was right 
and natural that he should look for further support 
to a source which obviously was friendly. For the 
duty of a Prime Minister is-not only to make up his 
own mind as to the wisest course to pursue but to 
persuade the nation as a whole to support his policy. 
In a democratic country wisdom has got to be justi- 
fied by its popular appeal. A Premier has therefore 
not only to lead but to induce others to follow him. 
He must persuade the nation after he has convinced 
himself. In order to effect his purpose he is clearly 
quite justified in accepting the assistance of a great 
popular organ like the Daily Express. | 

Let us consider the converse of the question. Was 
the Daily Express justified in entering into an 
alliance with the Prime Minister to carry the Irish ° 
Settlement ? I hold emphatically that it was so 
justified. The newspaper had arrived at the same 
conclusion as the Premier from an independent 
- examination of the: problem. Here there was no 
possible reason against a collaboration between the 
political leader and the Press. 

It is often said by the cynic that it is the interest 
of the Press to oppose the Government. The very 
reverse is the truth. Opposition to the considered 
opinion of a Prime Minister is a course which the 
journalist would avoid if it were possible. Such a 
difference of opinion must involve a heavy burden 
of responsibility on the journalist. He must be very 
certain that he is right in assuming the critical atti- 
tude. The easier course is that of compliance with the 
established and presumably well-informed authority. 
Independence or opposition is the harder task. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHANAK 


DvRING the Irish negotiations and their sequel, I 
had remained in very close touch with Mr. Lloyd 
George and many of his Ministers. We had dis- 
cussed in considerable detail the advisability of a 
General Election on the Irish issue. But since this 
matter had, in effect, nothing to do with the journal- 
istic policy of the Datly Express, I will not refer to it 
further. 

In July, 1922, the House of Commons passed a 
resolution in favour of removing the embargo on 
Canadian cattle. The Government gave no real 
assistance in carrying this through, and those 
members of the Cabinet who had been all along in 
favour of the step, were thoroughly pusillanimous 
in pushing it to a conclusion. Since, however, the 
Daily Express had won out in the battle, there was no 
object in making any complaint. 

The Press, and in this case a single newspaper, 
had beaten down all the resistance of the politicians. 
For Lord Northcliffe had been a belated though 
generous adherent to the cause. At a luncheon 
given by the Empire Press Union on May roth, 1922, 
he said, referring to the embargo : 


“One or two public men, Lord Beaverbrook 
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in particular, have seen that problem. He is 
a Canadian: he knows the problem. I have 
not his knowledge of Canada, but I certainly 
have admiration for him, and I would dread to 
think that we shall continue to put that slur 
on these people. . . . No one in the country 
except Lord Beaverbrook has taken the least 
notice of the question. My own newspapers 
have been particularly late with it. They were 
late with it because it is only lately that I have 
been able to gather round me journalists from 
the Dominions. They will not be late about 
such a vital thing in the future.”’ 


His death in the summer of 1922 marked the term 
of the first period of the New Journalism in which 
Fleet Street dealt with Downing Street on inde- 
pendent and equal terms. 

Lord Northcliffe influenced the course of politics 
profoundly, but always from the outside. He never 
had any personal relations with politicians, and rather 
prided himself on this fact. If he disagreed’ with 
them he simply turned on them the heavy artillery 
of the popular Press. And in adopting this method, 
he was wise, for he had no talent for the kind of 
argument which impresses the politician at a pri- 
vate meeting. A man of brilliant parts, there was “ 
no better guide through the labyrinth of popular 
movements and democratic opinion. Here his 
‘genius was unrivalled in this age. But he was a 
poor hand at dialectic—of that seizing and answer- 
ing, point by point, the doubts or objections of a . 
disputant which alone impresses the practical 
politiaan. In fact, he had no power of exposition 
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and persuasion. He stated his view; when ques- 
tioned he reiterated it ; and in the ultimate resort 
he simply dogmatised. He proved himself a wise 
man in holding aloof from the prefessional gladiators 
of counsel and debate, and in pursuing his own course 
boldly to the end. For he would not have persuaded 
them, and they could not have persuaded him. © 

The support of the Northcliffe Press could indeed 
be secured by the politicians. But the appeal had 
to be addressed to power and conviction. An agree- 
ment between the two conflicting influences could 
never be reached by means of personal subtleties 
or by the nuances of a detailed argument. | 

In the summer of 1922 we appeared to be in the 
doldrums. It had been predicted over and over 
again that the Ministry had outlived its cohesion 
and its popularity, and must fall. Yet its huge 
majority was there—and in spite of loud grumblings 
from the extreme right of Toryism, there seemed no 
human means ayailable which could produce its 
defeat. The Tories no doubt tended more and more 
to retire into their shells—yet no one questioned the 
supremacy of the Liberal Prime Minister. 

It was in this summer that the small cloud 
appeared on the horizon. The: Treaty of Sévres 
had never been ratified, and the nation remained 
officially at war. with Turkey. The Greeks had 
fantastic notions of recapturing Constantinople and 
the Western coast of Asia Minor. They were 
undoubtedly encouraged by Mr. Lloyd George and 
other British statesmen. 

While the Allies held the Straits, the Greeks 
advanced into the interior of Asia Minor. I was 
always opposed to this Anti-Turkish policy forreasons 
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too numerous to elaborate. I thought that the 
Turks would prove reasonable if they were not 
pressed too hardly, and if their national feelings of 
self-respect were considered. In the Greco-Turkish 
conflict, with Britain backing the Greeks, nothing 
could be foreseen but disaster. 

In August, 1922, I visited Deauville. At the 
Royal Hotel there his Highness Prince Aga Khan 
discussed with me the disastrous character of the 
relations of the British Government w.th the de 
facto Turkish Government. I decided to go to 
Angora and discover what the real intentions and 
terms of the new Turkish Government were. I 
had made arrangements, through the medium of 
Prince Aga Khan, for a meeting with Mustapha 
Kemal. Before starting I invited the Pmme 
Minister to stay with me for a week-end at 
_ Leatherhead, with the idea of getting some kind of 
power to negotiate. I also secured the presence of 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead, thinking that 
they would strengthen my hand. But in spite of 


all my efforts the Premier was indefinite and evasive... 


He stated that he would be ready to listen to any 
proposal or argument I might advance on my return 
and he encouraged me to go. Perhaps he was wise 
in his decision. Any attempt to give me authority 
to negotiate with Mustapha Kemal would certainly 
have given just cause of complaint to the late Lord 
Curzon, then Foreign Secretary. In fact, his lord- 
‘ship was greatly exercised over my activities, which 
he regarded with disfavour. In this view he was 
supported by the Morning Post, which published 
detailed and alarming accounts of my movements. 

. But when I reached Constantinople in the, first 
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week of September the whole situation had been 
transformed. The Greeks were in full flight for 
Smyrna and the coast—the Turks were taking on an 
altogether too dominant air. Yet those who had 
disapproved the policy of backing Greece had been 
justified by the result. To go on resisting Turkey 
on this basis was simply kicking against the pricks. 
My own conviction was that for Britain to fight 
Turkey, in pursuance of the exploded policy of 
supporting Greek Imperialism, would be a monstrous 
error, which must be avoided at all costs. 

With these views I returned to England, cancelling 
all my promised and projected articles in the Daily 
Express for fear of rendering the position in the 
neutralised area round the Straits even more 
difficult and dangerous than it actually was. Besides, 
I would not take any public action which could be 
construed as an encouragement to a nation which 
might at any moment be at war with Great Britain. 

I therefore tried the power of private persuasion 
in the interests of Anglo-Turkish peace. I had long 
interviews with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, who then completely 
dominated the counsels of the Coalition Ministry. I. 
advised them that they should at all costs abate the 
rigour of their anti-Turkish atiitudes, and that they 
would not find it difficult to come to an honourable 
arrangement with the Turkish Government. All 
was in vain—and Chanak loomed in the background. 

When three or four days’ discussion had proved 
unavailing, I went to Bonar Law in his retirement 
and said to him, “‘ These men mean war.” Asit turned . 
out, this sentence, epitomising a situation, was the 
‘signal for the overthrow of the Coalition Government... 
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Bonar Law then wrote his letter to the newspapers 
declaring that we could not act as “ the policemen of 
the world alone.”” Only the Daily Express perceived 
that this was a root and branch condemnation of the 

anak policy, that a new potential Premier had 
taken the field, and that an alternative administra- 
tion had at last become possible. Bonar Law’s letter 
was the death-knell of the Coalition Ministry. 

The Party meeting at the Carlton Club which 
broke up the Coalition and restored Conservatism 
to independ:nce was the direct consequence of the 
Chanak incident. The moment Bonar Law had 
hoisted his flag as an alternative Prime Minister 
the long pent-up Tory desire for separation from the 
Lloyd-Georgites became uncontrollable. Without a 
leader nothing could be done to give expression to 
_ this feeling. With a leader the success of such a 
- movement was assured. The whole issue therefore 
turned on the question as towhether Bonar Law would 
go to the Carlton Club meeting, or whether he would 
prefer to retire from the political scene. Had he not 
gone, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as the official leader, 
would simply have broken the Conservative party 
neatly into two halves—one for Lloyd George and one 
for Independence, and of this certainty the Daily 
Express publicly. warned Mr. Chamberlain. Bonar 
Law’s appearance spelt the difference between a fiasco 
and a triumph. 

The moment it was decided that Bonar Law 
should go to the Carlton Club, I informed the Press 
Association and authorised them to publish the fact 
to all the newspapers—and the issue was decided 
in favour of Conservative Independence in spite of 
the most frantic efforts of pro-Coalition Ministers to 
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secure the support of Tory members. The Dazly 
Express steadily supported the Conservative move- 
ment for secession. Bonar Law had been encouraged 
to go as far as he had done in part by my argument 
and invective. He was obviously entitled to the 
vigorous assistance of the Daily Express. 

I therefore worked whole-heartedly with those 
members of the administration, like Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who desired to free Toryism from Coalition bondage. 

The historian of the future may find it difficult to 
connect the Chanak incident with the Tory revolt. 
The clue is a simple one. It was Bonar Law’s 
letter opposing war with Turkey. After that Tory- 
ism simply slid like an avalanche in the direction of 
its natural leader. 

The disposition of Mr. Baldwin towards both 
Chanak and the Conservative revolt may be taken as 
a typical illustration of how irresistible this movement 
was. Mr. Baldwin himself was in favour of the 
Chanak policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. 
He was hostile to the conciliatory manceuvres of 
General Harington, which averted prompt warfare. 
He defended the Constantinople policy of the 
Government to Bonar Law, yet he was also in 
favour of breaking up the Lloyd: George Coalition 
Government. Mr. Baldwin moved in the direction 
of Conservative independence when the immediate 
risk of war had been removed. 

He was one of the principal speakers at the Carlton 
Club meeting in favour of the majority movement 
which dispossessed Mr. Lloyd George and instated 
sonar Law with his anti-Chanak policy. Why was 
this ? Because Mr. Baldwin believed in Conservative 
independence. The désire for separation from Mr. 
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Lloyd George and re-unity under Bonar Law could 
not be resisted or diverted. The Conservative 
Ministers, who honestly and consistently held pro- 
war opinions and believed in the continuance of the 
Coalition, were utterly overthrown.* 


* Although Mr. Baldwin was in favour of the Chanak 
policy and acted as a soporific on Bonar Law when the 
opponents of the adventure were trying to stir the latter to 


action against it, by no means all the Conservatve Ministers. 


were of Mr. Baldwin's mind. For instance, Lord Peel and 
Sir Arthur Griffiths-Boscawen resolutely opposed the whole 
proceeding. | 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1922 


THE fall of the Government followed inevitatily 
from the Chanak adventure—of which the public 
disapproved—and from the decision taken at the 
Carlton Club which broke the Coalition. Bonar Law 
and the Tory Party now appealed to the con- 
stituencies for an independent majority. The Daily 
Express gave him whole-hearted support. I be- 
lieved that he would obtain that majority and in 
newspaper circles I was alone in that opinion. The 
Datly and the Sunday Express were working whole- 
heartedly for a Minister and a policy in which they 
believed. No more foreign adventures—tranquillity 
at home and peace abroad, so that industry might 
recover and prosperity return, was the basis of 
Bonar Law’s platform. In all these views the Daily 
Express had long concurred. 

One of the penalties to which a public man,whether 
he be a journalist or a politician, is exposed was 
brought forcibly to my attention during the General 
Election of 1922. The Daily Express had opposed 
war over Chanak. Suddenly a foreign newspaper 
published a statement that I was interested in adopt- 
ing a policy of peace with Turkey, and that my political 
attitude towards the Government was influenced by 
my financial and private interests in Turkish oil 
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I have never possessed any interests in oil, and as 
the accusation appeared to be a grave one, I had it in 
mind to bring a libel action against the foreign news- 
paper. First of all, however, I communicated 
with this newspaper and asked them to publish a 
retractation of the suggestion they had made. I 
discovered at once that they had no evidence, as 
indeed they could not have, to support the suggestion 
they had made. When, however, I asked for a 
retractation the only reply I received was that the 
newspaper concerned would be ready to publish any 
statement I cared to make. This answer made me 
far more angry than the original publication. It 
appeared to me to be contrary to the ethics of 
journalism. Wrong statements and _ suggestions 
often get into newspapers. No one can avert such 
errors of information or judgment. But the rule I 
have always adopted, and which every newspaper 
should follow, istoretract instantly, and without quali- 
fication, any charge against an individual which it 
is not prepared to substantiate. 

Since the newspaper declined to make amends 
I consulted Sir George Lewis as to whether I should 
bring a libel action. His opinion, subsequently con- 
firmed by Mr. J. B. Melville, the counsel for the Dasly 
Express, revealed the fact that for technical reasons 
of the law it was improbable that any action would 
succeed. To summarise the argument briefly it is 
quite uncertain whether a public man in Great Britain 
has any remedy at law against a person who suggests 
that his national policy is influenced by his private in- 
terests. The layman could think of no more serious 
accusation, but the lawyers do not so read the law. 

Bonar Law secured a large majority in the House of 
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Commons, while the minority consisted of at least 
three divergent elements—the Lloyd George Liberals, 
the orthodox Liberals and the Socialists. 

For the second time in succession the Datly Express 
had proved itself right in its diagnosis of the move- 
ment of public opinion. (1) It had supported Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1918 and seen him returned with a 
colossal majority; (2) it fought fiercely for Mr. 
Bonar Law in 1922 and his Party secured power ; 
(3) it objected to the sudden and uncalled for Dis- 
solution of 1923 when Mr. Baldwin was defeated ; 
(4) in the last election of 1924, it supported the 
opposition against the Socialists with all its power, 
and the Conservatives were returned to office with 
an overwhelming majority. | 

While it is clear that the Dady Express correctly 
interprets public opinion, it is true, no doubt, that it 
also does a great deal to form that opinion. 

The election of 1922 left many scars behind it and 
sundered more than one old friendship. 1 had, over 
the course of many years, developed intimate rela- 
tions with several Lloyd George Liberal ex-Ministers 
—principally men who had been in the Government 

with me during the War. But I was strongly of 
opinion that they should be opposed ‘by Con- 
servative candidates in their constituencies. For 
many of them, while taking or attempting to take 
Conservative support in the country, had as their | 
main object in trying to return to Westminster a 
linking up again with the dissident Conservative ex- 
Ministers and members who followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Birkenhead, and by an alliance with 
them the overthrow of the Bonar Law administra- 
tion. If these two groups could get back in sufficient 
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numbers that administration was doomed. It was 
the plain duty of the Official Conservatives to destroy 
their Liberal Coalitionist enemies. | 

Yet the Conservative Central Office was busily 
engaged in making local “‘ pacts”’ with Coalition 
Liberals by which no Conservative was to stand 
against them. There was also a muddled idea about 
that any Liberal ex-Minister who had sat in the 
Government with Bonar Law ought to be immune. 

These treaties were all the more dangerous because 
the orthodox Liberals and the Socialists were 
busy trying to get votes by tarring the official 
Conservatism of Bonar Law with the Coalition brush 
and saying that there was no difference between the 
two successive administrations. 

I was, therefore, instrumental in putting forward a 
good many Conservative candidates against these ex- 
Ministers, and in a particular case—that of Captain 
Guest in East Dorset—the Daily Express waged a 
remarkable campaign. 

Captain F. E. Guest, M.P., had been Chief Whip 
to Mr. Lloyd George and subsequently Air Minister 
in the Coalition’ Government. 

It so happened that as the result of a long-stand- 
ing engagement, Captain Guest and Lord Birkenhead 
dined with me on the evening of the day of the 
Carlton Club meeting. - No doubt everyone’s nerves 
were somewhat frayed by the events of the week, and 
the conversation, rather unfortunately, if naturally, 
turned on the bye-election at Newport where an 
Independent Conservative won the seat formerly 
held by a Coalition Liberal. The discussion became 
extremely acrimonious, and finally ended in an open 
breach between Captain Guest and myself. — 
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A day or two after this unlucky dinner party 
Captain Guest, a most skilful tactician and in some 
ways the best party whip I have ever known, arranged 
a compact with the local Conservative leaders by 
which he was to be relieved of the fear of a Conserva- 
tive candidate for East Dorset. The rank and file 
in the constituency were naturally opposed to any 
such arrangement. I was charged with respon- 
sibility for Mr. Hall Caine, the son of the famous 
novelist, being introduced into the division as an 
Independent Conservative candidate. Captain Guest 
took the appearance of Mr. Hall Caine as a personal 
act of war on my part, though, as I have already 
pointed out, other Liberal ex-Ministers were attacked 
in just the same manner. He attributed it to our 
recent dispute. He retorted on me with vigour. 
The Daily Express ran a sensational campaign in 
East Dorset, and I went down and replied to Cap- 
tain Guest at several big demonstrations in Poole 
and the neighbourhood. In the end Mr. Hall Caine 
was returned by a majority of over 5,000 in a seat 
traditionally. Liberal. . 

Captain Guest had for years been an intimate 
friend of mine, and I was much blamed for my 
personal incursion into the constituency by those 
who thought that such past relationship ought, even 
in the face of recent disagreements, to have modified 
the asperities of party warfare. I have often ques- 
tioned myself as to whether the part I played in the 
contest was justified. 

Nothing has occurred since to modify my view 
that it was right to oppose the Liberal Coalitionist 
ex-Ministers. Yet in a sense I regret the course I 
took against Captain Guest. I can only plead that 
I was satisfied on the grounds of public policy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
j | MR. BALDWIN 
SO long as Bonar Law remained Prime Minister the 
Datly Express gave his Government unswerving 
support. This was not merely the result of personal 
friendship between Fleet Street and Downing Street, 
for this record has shown that I often disagreed with 
and opposed my greatest friend. The fact was that 
I agreed completely with what was in Bonar Law’s 
mind at that period. His fundamental idea that 
internal peace and a freedom from external strife 
could alone heal the wounds of war was my own con- 
viction—arrived at by different methods. I was 
in sympathy with his refusal to be rushed by the 
banking and moneyed interests into an attempt to 
force down wages and precipitate industrial warfare 
at home by an unnatural attempt to drive sterling 
up to the parity with the dollar. | 

It is true that the Daily Express fought the 
Ministry on the question of the settlement of the 
Anglo-American. Debt in the spring of 1923. But we 
were not attacking Bonar Law nor, indeed, the Cabinet 
as a whole. The Premier disliked the settlement as 
much as any manin England. Andso,I may add, did 
Mr. Reginald McKenna. The agreement was the 
work of Mr. Baldwin and of no one else. 
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The story of the American Debt is quite a simple 
one. The European Allies owed us more money 
than we owed America. The solution, therefore, 
was an all-round settlement—1in which, whatever its 
character, we must have come out square. Natur- 
ally, therefore, Lord Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law all took the view that the settlement 
should be general. Those who knew American 
opinion best thought that the United States, after a 
period of negotiation and preparatory education of 
their own public, would agree to the all-round settle- 
ment. 

In these circumstances Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet 
was about to dispatch Sir Robert Horne to Washing- 
ion to get into touch with the United States Govern- 
ment, when it fell, He had no authority to make a 
settlement of any kind—least of all a direct Anglo- 
American settlement independent of the European 
Debt to us. Mr. Baldwin succeeded Sir Robert 
Horne at the Exchequer when the Bonar Law 
Ministry was formed, and his mission and instruc- 
tions on going to America were exactly the same as 
Sir Robert’s. 

Bonar Law was from start to finish vehemently 
opposed to a separate Anglo-American settlement. 
On December 14th, 1922, he had said in the House 
of Commons: “I am convinced that to make this 
payment without receiving anything from outside 
sources would reduce the standard of living in this 
country for a generation.” In an interview he 
remarked, “‘ If I sign the terms suggested at Washing- 
‘on, I shall be the most cursed man in England.” 

Suddenly a perturbed Premier and Cabinet dis- 
covered that Mr. Baldwin, fallen under potent 
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American influences, was trying to do exactly what 
he had been told not to do, 1.e., to arrange the terms 
of a separate settlement between the British Empire 
and the United States. In fact he had got the 
American offer in black and white. He either 
hurried home with this or was hurried home—I am 
not quite sure which. At dinner in his company, at 
the house of one of his supporters, later in the year 
no direct reference to the American Debt Settlement 
passed between us; but one of his entourage re- 
marked to me that they had to hurry home because 
they learnt they were being betrayed in England— 
presumably a reference to my consistent opposition 
to any direct deal with America. Anyhow, Mr. 
Baldwin landed at Southampton in the last week of 
January, 1923, and, without consulting his col- 
leagues or chief, published the American terms to the 
Press interviewers and announced that in his opinion 
they were the best that could be got! It seems to me 
that the betrayed person was not Mr. Baldwin but 
Bonar Law and the Cabinet, for after this the only 
choice was between the break-up of the Govern- 
ment and the acceptance of the American terms. 
Bonar Law wanted passionately to resign rather then 
set his hand to the document, and he was only 
restrained with the greatest difficulty by the argu- 
ments of his friends and his sense of duty to the 
country. Mr. Baldwin is believed to have said sub- 
sequently that “he would rather have bitten his 
tongue off’’ than made his statement before a 
meeting of the Cabinet had taken place. I accept 
that as an absolutely honest and truthful statement 
—but the mischief was done. | 

The Datly Express, the moment the interview was 
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published, came out with its first attack on Mr. 
Baldwin and a protest against the proposed funding 
settlement. 

But the truth was that the Daily Express was 
given no time to rouse public sentiment against 
the imposition of this one-sided and _ terrible 
burden. 

I may add, for the benefit of those British states- 
men and publicists who care to make any study of 
American psychology, before entering into dealings 
with the diplomatists and business men of the 
United States, that my vigorous attack on the 
American Debt Settlement was in no way resented 
across the Atlantic. 

Since this was the first disagreement between Mr. 
Baldwin and myself, it will be convenient to deal 
here with the theory that the whole of my political 
action in recent years has been based on some 
obscure and inexplicable vendetta against Mr. 
Baldwin. To begin with, it is not true; and in the 
second place it can be refuted by patent facts. As 
a matter of fact I recommended Mr. . Baldwin to 
Bonar Law as his Parliamentary Secretary—the first 
step in his upward career. I admit I did not foresee 
in any way the remarkable talents he was going to 
cevelop. He seemed simply a sound, steady man 
*ho could be absolutely depended upon by his 
tarliamentary chief. In the Carlton Club battle we 
had been on the same side, if for slightly different - 
reasons. My views on the American Debt had been 
formed and expressed long before there appeared to 
be the remotest chance of Mr. Baldwin being Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Had the Coalition Ministry 
lasted longer, and Sir Robert Horne acted in the 
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same manner as his Conservative successor, I should 
have assailed him in exactly the same way. 

If there was any chance for a vendetta policy it 
would have been when the late Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Baldwin seemed to -pessess equally balanced claims 
for the Premiership. As the next chapter relates, 
the Daily Express supported Mr. Baldwin. I came 
into no conflict with Mr. Baldwin whatever during 
his first tenure of the office of Premier, until he sud- 
denly decided ‘to end it by the Protection Election, 
and struck Imperial Preference out of the Conserva- 
tive programme. Here again my views in favour of 
Preference had been proclaimed for years. In the 
General Election of 1924 the Daily Express fought 
hard for the Conservative Party with Mr. Baldwin 
as its leader. On the Budget issue I was fighting 
Mr. Churchill. 

So that the “ vendetta ”’ accusation resolves itself 
into this: That in the last three years I have 
frequently supported Mr. Baldwin both personally 
and politically, and have twice opposed him in 
public issues on which my views were. well known, 
long before Mr. Baldwin was in the least likely to 
have to take any decision—adverse or " otherwise— 
on them. ~ 

It is, of course, impossible to avoid a reference to 
the celebrated “interview ”’ episode. I refer to it 
unwillingly. I met Mr. Baldwin afterwards at his 
request, and accepted completely his repudiation of 
the words placed in his mouth, with reference to 
myself. In fact they were, on the face of them, in- 
credible and absurd. 

I saw Mr. Baldwin more than once after BonarLaw’s 
resignation, and was able in fact to inform him of 
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Bonar Law’s intention on certain matters had he 
remained Premier. This was after Bonar Law had 
become too ill to talk politics. In dismissing as 
false the theory that I have any vendetta against 
Mr. Baldwin, I equally repudiate the suggestion, 
made in the famous interview, that Mr. Baldwin has 
any vendetta against me. 

The plain fact is that I believe the Prime Minister 
to be a man of the utmost honesty of intention, but 
I am compelled by experience to think that he 
frequently errs in his judgment. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE GOURNARIS EPISODE 


AT the very end of the year which saw Bonar Law 

in office, there occurred one of the most curious 

episodes that I can remember. At the time it com- 

pletely bewildered and baffled both the House of 

Lords and the House of Commons, but a part of the 
mystery | can now explain. 

One might call it for convenience ‘‘ The Affair 
of the Gounaris Letter.”’ 

For a long time the Datly Express had been cam- 
paigning against the Coalition Ministry for their 
pro-Greek tendencies, and for encouraging the 
Greeks in their invasion of Asia Minor which ended 
so disastrously when the routed Greek armies fell 
back on Smyrna. , 

M. Gounaris was Constantine’s Minister during 
the period of the invasion and the retreat, fell with 
his master, and was executed in the last week of 
November, 1922, in revenge by the Venizelosists 
on a charge of treachery and concealment. Imme- 
diately after this judicial murder there came into 
the hands of the Datly Express a correspondence be- 
ginning February 19th, 1922, between M. Gounaris 
and Lord Curzon, the British Koreign Secretary 
both in Mr. Lloyd George’s and in Bonar Law's 
Government 

Cc 
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Briefly, the point of M. Gounaris’ letter to the 
Foreign Secretary was that the Greeks could not hope 
to hold on in Asia Minor unless Britain gave them 
substantial assistance in money-credit and in war 
material. Without these it would be better for the 
Greek Army to evacuate Asia Minor before the 
Turkish offensive developed. 

This despatch was, in effect, published in full in 
the Sunday Express on December 3rd, 1922. The 
tenor of Lord Curzon’s reply was an encouragement 
to the Greeks to hold on until satisfactory terms 
could be arranged at the postponed Paris Conference. 
Lord Curzon’s letter was not published tn the Sunday 
Express. 

On December 7th Lord Birkenhead, now in oppo- 
sition as a dissident Conservative-Coalition ex- 
Minister in the House of Lords, launched an attack 
on the Foreign Office, based on the Gounaris despatch 
published in the Sunday Express and on the fact 
that the Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, had not 
disclosed it to the Cabinet. The speech was, in 
effect, a disclaimer of responsibility for the ruin of 
the Greek Army and the fate of the politicians who 
had been killed in Athens. 

In order to prepare the notes for his speech he 
asked me to send him a full cutting—in fact a dossier 
—from the Sunday Express. And here there occurred 
a misunderstanding in the transmission of orders. 
What Lord Birkenhead unwittingly received was 
not merely the necessary cuttings from the Sunday 
Express, but in addition the full text of the Curzon 
reply to Gounaris which it possessed but had not 
published. The journalist who in error put in the 
additional matter is now a member of the staff of 
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the Morning Post, and that newspaper is in a position 
to know the solution of the mystery. 

I was present in the House of Lords when Lord 
Birkenhead delivered his onslaught. He began by 
observing that he based his case solely on the pub- 
lished despatch from M. Gounaris in the Sunday 
Express. He believed it to be authentic owing to the 
reputation of the newspaper, but disclaimed any 
further or private knowledge. Then he began, to 
my consternation, to read out the actual text of 
Lord Curzon’s reply. I immediately intervened in 
the debate to point out that this letter had never 
been published. Lord Birkenhead having, however, 
started, felt impelled to finish the reading, and I had 
to declare that I had Lord Curzon’s letter but had 
deliberately refrained from publishing it, because 
Lord Curzon was negotiating with the Turks at 
Lausanne, and not in a position to defend his conduct 
in the Lords. The House rose, as the Parliamentary 
reporters testify, in a state of great mental bewilder- 
ment. 

Naturally all kind of strange constructions were 
placed on the incident by hostile critics. It was 
said that I had, of malice prepense, supplied Lord 
Birkenhead with the Curzon letter, and he was not 
telling the truth to the Lords when he said that he 
was only speaking from what had been published in 
the Sunday Express. Whereas Lord ‘Birkenhead, in 
reading out the documents sent him, thought he 
was speaking from a prepared brief and‘ did not 
realise where the published matter ceased and the 
unpublished matter began. The inclusion of the 
Curzon letter in the matter sent to him was one of 
those staff errors, which must always happen on 
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occasion. This is the simple explanation of a 
puzzling incident. 

The other aspect of the mystery has not, to my 
knowledge, ever been solved in a satisfactory manner. 
Hf the Gounaris appeal and Lord Curzon’s reply was 
circulated to the Lloyd George Cabinet and no pro- 
test was made, then obviously Lord Curzon was in a. 
position to claim that his was a decision, right or 
wrong, for which all his ex-colleagues were really 
responsible. They could not attack him for doing 
something against which they had failed to protest 
at the time. 

Immediately there arose a great coniict of evi- 
dence. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Lord Birkenhead and Lord Lee of Fareham, all 
said that they had never seen the Gounaris-Curzon 
correspondence. Bonar Law, on the other hand, 
declared as Prime Minister that the record of the 
Foreign Office averred that the letters were circu- 
lated to the members of the late Cabinet. It was 
quite obvious that this statement surprised many 
members of the ex-Coalition Government—and yet 
it is difficult todoubt. Possibly there may be some- 
body still living who can elucidate this second aspect 
of the Gounaris mystery as I have .explained the 
strange appearance of the Lords’ debate. 

The object of this attack both in the Lords and © 
the Commons was to plant the responsibility for the 
Greek disaster on Lord Curzon personally, and so 

absolve Coalition Ministers as a whole from blame. 
The motive was sufficiently obvious. Lord Curzon 
was still Foreign Secretary in the Bonar Law ad- 
ministration which could thus be involved in publie 
estimation in the disaster of Smyrna and the ay 
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of Chanak. But I happened to hold at this time 
certain documents which deeply involved Mr. Lloyd 
George personally in the responsibility for the Greek 
disaster, and I resolved to counter this movement 
of the various ex-Ministers.against Lord Curzon and 
Bonar Law by making them public at the earliest 
convenient occasion. 

My motive in doing this was certainly not a desire 
to persecute the fallen Premier. It was tocheckmate 
the very active efforts he and his friends were making 
to discredit Bonar Law and attribute the Near 
Eastern blunders of the Coalition to the Independent 
Conservative administration. I held these docu- 
ments back until after the House had risen on 
Friday, December 15th, thinking that Bonar Law 
would rather wind up the session in peace and take 
his holiday than face the turmoil caused by such a 
hard punch delivered against his enemies. 

On Saturday, December 16th, the day after the | 
House of Commons had risen for the Christmas 
recess, the Datlhy Express published a sensational 
statement. It declared that within ten days of the 
fall of Smyrna, when the Greek rout had already 
begun and the Greek Government themselves recog- 
nised that their military position in Asia Minor was 
hopeless, Mr. Lloyd George had encouraged the 
Greek Army to persevere in their resistance. It 
revealed the fact that Mr. Lloyd George took this 
action after he had made enquiries, only afew days 
before, through Sir Edward Grigg, then one of his pri- 
vate secretaries, of a person attached to the Greek 
Legation in London, and had been told that the Greek 
Army could not possibly hold out without active 
British assistance in money credits or munitions. 
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The Daily Express further stated that on September 
znd, when the Greek Army was already in flight, 
the Government of Athens appealed to Mr. Lloyd 
George to arrange an armistice, and that another of ° 
the Premier’s private secretaries telephoned back to 
the Greek Legation that “‘ their Government should | 
be very careful to avoid the mistake made by the 
Germans in 1918 and conclude an abject armistice 
in a moment of panic.’ 

By 8 o'clock of this Saturday morning, Bonar Law 
came on the telephone to me in a state of some 
excitement. “This is a bombshell you have 
thrown,”’ he said. ‘“‘ If you had published it yester- 
day, the House would not have risen.” I replied 
that naturally I had thought of that in timing tle 
publication. “ Well, whether the House is up or 
not, you can depend on it you will hear more of 
this,’ was his consoling reply. 

I was very much of the same opinion, and I post- 
poned leaving London for the whole of that Satur- 
day, expecting some kind of hostile outburst or 
denial. Yet, as so often happens in politics and 
journalism, it is the foreseen crisis which never 
eventuates. Mr. Lloyd George remained abso-. 
lutely silent. His defenders in the Press followed 
his example. The British newspapers which were 
hostile to the ex-Coalition leaders would not take 
up the charge against them. The rest of Fleet 
Street stuck by an adage frequently heard in all 
newspaper offices, including my own, “ Don’t hunt 
another man’s hare.”” No explosion came. This 
exposure, however, by no means put an end to the 
attacks of ex-Ministers which continued, indeed, 
right to the end of the Bonar Law administration. 
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The story of these activities may as well be concluded 
here, even if it makes a slight break in the temporal 
order of the narrative. 

In the new year I went away to Palestine, as 
described in another chapter, with the avowed 
intention of doing my best to secure the withdrawal 
of British support from the Zionist domination in 
that country, and to secure the restoration of equal 
rights for the Arabs. During this absence abroad, 
the ex-Conservative Ministers and dissidents de- 
veloped a formidable campaign against the Bonar 
Law administration. Three of Bonar Law’s new 
Ministers were defeated at by-elections—in two 
cases out of three by the running of Independent 
candidates financed by the supporters of the dissi- 
dents. The Conservative tacticians might have 
counselled meeting guile with guile, and other 
Independent candidates would have been put up, so 
- as to render the dissident vote nugatory. 

I remember one highly diverting and successful _ 
case ot the employment of this tactical countermove: 
In the autumn of 1917 Bonar Law, the Conservative. 
Leader, was being very much harassed by a small 
group of Conservative politicians led by General Sir 
H. Page-Croft, M.P., who called themselves the 
National Party: Their method was to put up National 
candidates at by-elections so as to draw off votes 
from the Coalition candidate: East Islington became 
vacant and the usual National Party candidate 
appeared against the Liberal Coalitionist. His cry, 
during a period when London was suffering severely 
from air-raids, was the counter-bombing of German 
towns, as a reprisal which should put an end to 
German air-raids on us: ‘‘ Bomb the Germans and 
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_ stop the air-raids was his slogan, and it certainly 
seemed popular and gained him the name vi the 
“* anti-Zeppelin ’’ candidate. But suddenly another 
Warwick appeared in the field. He too was an 
Independent, and he out-“ anti-Zeppelined ” the 
original preacher of the anti-Zeppelin faith; the 
votes for bombing Germany were split, and the 
unfortunate Sir Henry Page-Croft had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the limelight turned off his candidate. 
As a result the Coalition candidate received 2,709 
votes, the second anti-Zeppelin man 1,532, and the 
National Party candidate, who was to have captured 
the seat against the candidate approved by Bonar 
Law, only 513 votes, or less than a quarter of the 
total anti-Zeppelin vote. 

In the case of the Bonar Law Ministers seeking 
return on appointment to office, the dissident Con- 
servatives had found a very popular cry in opposition 
to the Ministerial purpose of abolishing the Rent 
Restrictions Act within a short period. Much could 
have been said in support of other Rent Restrictions 
candidates in the field as well. : 

As it was I returned in a leisurely way from Pales- 
tine, stopping at Rome to conduct some political 
negotiations which were intended to assist my pro- 
jected campaign against the Zionist rule in Jerusalem. 
In the middle of these preoccupations I was dis- 
turbed by a telegram from Bonar Law urging me to 
come home at once, which I did. 

I found the Premier undoubtedly worried by the 
persistency of the attacks delivered against him by 
the dissident Conservatives, and I must confess 
that the methods employed in this undermining 
operation got on my nerves. The latest attempt 
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was to secure Lord Rothermere and his newspapers 
as the spearhead of a general movement directed 
against the Conservative administration. As a 
matter of fact this particular intrigue turned out in 
the exact reverse of the way its authors intended. 
Lord Rothermere came out with a strong demonstra- 
tion in favour of the Ministry. The Dazly and the 
Sunday Express carried on an aggressive and vigorous 
drive in support of the administration and of its 
Budget which Mr. Stanley Baldwin introduced as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Datly Mail and 
Evening News also supported the Budget of Mr. 
Baldwin. Sir Edward Hulton’s papers and the Even- | 
ing Standard were persuaded to join in the chorus of 
general praise of the administration. The assault was © 
repelled. The attacking hosts crumpled up, although 
Mr. Churchill had rushed home from the Riviera to 
join the siege and no doubt to share the spoils of 
victory. Bonar Law entered on the last few weeks 
of his administration, which had begun under such 
ominous auspices, with a sense of quietude and in an 
atmosphere of almost universal goodwill. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE RUSHED ELECTION 


AT the end of April, 1922, Bonar Law’s powers 
failed. It is not for me to speak at this juncture cf 
his retirement and of the last months of his life, 
but his death broke with me a vital connection with 
Downing Street. Something was severed for ever 
in my political associations. I had never cared 
much for the purely political life, but Bonar Law's 
charm, his urbanity, his wisdom, his firm and 
reasonable attitude towards all problems, held me 
like a silken chain. | 

The alternative successors to his Office were the 
late Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin. According to 
the “vendetta ’”’ theory, the succession to the 
Premiership and the leadership would have been an 
obvious occasion for urging the claims of Mr. Bald- 
win’s rival, especially after the difference of opinion 
which had arisen between Mr. Baldwin and myself 
on the American Debt Settlement. As a matter of 
fact the Daily Express leaned in the direction of 
Mr. Baldwin. ' The reason for this was the fear that 
the late Lord Curzon, who thought of everything 
in terms of Europe and the Middle East, would 
neglect the Empire. 

The Daily Express stands for peace and recupera- 
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tion. If the Coalition was ready to fight the Turks, 
Lord Curzon was ready to fight M. Poincaré at the 
dropping of a hat. We hoped better things from 
Mr. Baldwin. In fact I have always been ready to 
agree with Mr. Baldwin when he 1s right. My only 
compiaint is that he is sometimes wrong. Nor was 
there any collision of view between us during the 
early days of his Premiership. 

Since this is not a detailed historical survey, but 
a story of relations between politicians and the 
Press, I will come at once to the Protection Dissolu- 
tion of the autumn of 1923.. On the expediency of 
this election the Conservative Press and Conserva- 
tive headquarters were utterly at variance. -Hardly 
more than one responsible Conservative organ 
thought a precipitate General Election on this issue 
cdvisable. The others were only dragged in by the 
hair of their heads. 

The general opinion in Fleet Street was that Bonar 
Law’s carefully constructed majority would be 
wantonly squandered. And so it proved. Both 
Lord Rothermere’s organs and my own were 
accused of having contributed to the defeat by 
“turning out the lights.”” If Fleet Street had been 
consulted there would have been no defeat at all. 
The newspapers, with far better information at their 
disposal than any party general headquarters 
usually possesses, would have told Ministers that 
they were steering straight for disaster. And this, 
in effect, was the advice, or would have been the 
advice of most of the eminent political local leaders 
in the provinces, if they had been consulted. 

The Conservative leaders acted, however, like men 
infatuate. There is a story in the Bible about the 
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consultation which the: Kings of Israel and Judah 
had with the prophets before the disastrous battle 
of Ramoth-Gilead, which lost Ahab his life. All the 
prophets prophesied smooth things. ‘“* Go up against 
the Syrians and thou shalt push them with horns of 
iron.’’ Much against the will of Ahab, Micaiah was 
produced before the court. After an attempt at 
flattery he said, “I see Israel scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd.”” Ahab turned to the 
King of Judah and said: ‘“‘ Did not I tell you that 
this man would prophecy evil and not good con- 
cerning me?” | 

The Ahabs of Downing Street refused to believe 
the Micaiahs of Fleet Street, but whose fault was 
that ? I saw Mr. Baldwin once at the time this 
decision was being taken. He appeared to me to be 
a man who had made up his mind to follow the 
advice of the small reactionary clique who then 
dominated his policy. Clearly he was determined 
not to listen to an outside and contrary opinion. 
In consequence the Conservative forces, painfully 
accumulated by Bonar Law, marched straight to 
dissolution. It is quite untrue that Bonar Law 
approved of the “mished” election. He dis- 
approved of it profoundly. Those, who for interested 
political motives declared the contrary at the time 
were saying something which was not in accordance 
with fact. No doubt they were misinformed, and 
that I shall be able to prove conclusively when the 
proper time comes. 

The attitude of the Daily Express in the election 
of 1923 can be explained very simply and shortly. 
It said: (1) That Bonar Law’s majority had been 
given for tranquillity and was being cast away. 
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(2) That if the Tariff issue was to be raised at all the 
fight must be conducted on the whole front, and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s policy, which was. still 
the official creed of the Conservative Party, revived — 
in its entirety. 

_ Enough has been said on the first issue. For the 
rest the Daily Express has always been, since its foun- 
dation twenty-five years ago, an Imperialist organ. 
It was monstrous to suppose that it would abandon, 
as many other Conservative organs did, its life-long 
convictions to suit a mistaken idea of political 
expediency held by a group of Conservative Minis- 
ters. The Datly Express has always stood for the 
Empire, and it felt so strongly on the subject of 
allowing Imperial Preference to drop out of the Con- 
servative programme that I made strenuous efforts 
to induce some of the Conservative leaders, members 
and candidates, to pin themselves to the faith at the 
General Election so that the Imperialist movement 
might at least be kept aJive. This was the occasion 
and reason for the presence of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, among other ex-Ministers, at my house at 
Leatherhead just before the election of 1923—a . 
meeting represented absurdly enough by the Die- 
hard Press as a kind of sinister intrigue. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as an ex-Leader of the Party, was in 
a position of some difficulty, but also of considerable 
freedom. He was wholeheartedly m favour of the 
full policy of Imperial Preference launched by his 
famous father. I urged him strongly to come out 
with a declaration in this sense. Mr. Chamberlain, — 
however, ultimately declined to take this course. 
To do so would, he felt, be to damage Conservative 
leaders and the party in general on the eve of a 
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General Election, and this he was not ready to do. 
All that I could do was, at the request of Lord 
Younger who had returned to manage the election, 
to pay the expenses of a few candidates who were 
ready to support the Imperial cause. 

But I had, during this period, other preoccupations 
besides the disaster which had overtaken at once the 
Imperial cause, and a Conservative Party which had 
not the courage of its Imperial convictions. 

It has been pointed out in a previous chapter that 
in the year before this (1922) the Datly Express had 
scored an almost embarrassing success. So rapid had 
been the increase in its sales that its premises had 
become too small to hold it, and the productive 
power of its machinery insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Finally, in the summer of 1923, after many tem- 
porary arrangements, we were able to buy out the 
premises of an old-established business next door for 
a very large sum of money. The Datly Express 
buildings were extended and its plant re-built, while 
it yet succeeded in keeping up its nightly output of 
copies in what appeared the middle of chaos. 

The reorganisation is now complete. And while 
during the last two years we have had to mark time 
in the matter of sales—which in June of this year 
were Just over g00,000—the sixteen-page paper, 
which was a novelty in 1922, has become the standard 
size of the paper. The Daily Express will now be 
able to go forward with confidence to meet the 
continually growing demand of the public, .and in 
contemplating its triumphs in the past can look 
forward with hope to an even more splendid future. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOCIALISTS AND LIBERALS 


I must confess that I was considerably depressed 
at the time of the General Election which returned 
the Socialists to power. I had a private sorrow. 
In addition I was not elated, as my critics would 
perhaps believe, by the defeat of the Conservative 
Party at the hands of the popular Press, and the 
inevitable return of the Socialists to power. I had 
been compelled to stand by my convictions on the 
subject of Imperial Preference. I thought that the 
Conservatives had been advised very badly, and 
nearly all the Tory leaders of experience shared 
my opinion. But it would have been impossible 
for anyone to rejoice at the destruction of Bonar 
Law's majority for which the Daily PApress had 
laboured so hard. 

For a time I lost all interest in the Datly Express, 
just when it was beginning to exhibit a feature 
which ought to have given me particular pride and 
pleasure. This was the advent of the great drapery 
stores of London as large advertisers. The days of 
advertising patent medicines in the newspaper were 
over. The movement of the great drapers, which- 
was to grow steadily in the ensuing period, had 
begun. 
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Many people have expressed some surprise that a 
popular newspaper should set such a high value on 
this class of advertisement. The explanation is 
really perfectly simple. In the first place the big 
draper is, as an advertiser, the biggest customer of 
the Press. He is, over a considerable period of time, 
a permanent and not a casual contributor. He has 
something to sell which everybody wants to buy, 
and if he advertises in a newspaper it means that he 
is convinced of the fact that its readers are ready, 
on a large scale, to buy the first-class goods which he 
wants to sell. His advertisement, therefore, places 
a kind of cachet on the newspaper he selects as his 
principal organ—and the draper finally chose the 
Daily Express. | 

And particularly the advent of the draper proves 
that a newspaper has women readers. When I 
came to the Datly Express it was a fierce and able 
political print, but it had no women readers at all. 
It was always my ambition to alter this—and now 
the way to fulfilment lay open before us, for the 
development continued. In 1924 the great Barker 
group,comprising John Barkers’, Derry and Toms’ and 
Pontings’, paid the Datly Express the high tribute of 
choosing it as the first medium in which to engage 
a full page for every day of the year. This consti- 
tuted the largest space contract ever made with a 
single newspaper in Great Britain. An old and 
valued friend of mine, Mr. Gordon Selfridge, also 
came to the newspaper for half a page a day. 

But what happened in 1924 was not a cure for my 
depression in 1923. 

The defeat of the Conservative Government pro- 
duced a curious position between the Press and the 
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Socialist Government which succeeded. Hereto- 
fore no British Ministry for a hundred years had been 
without considerable newspaper backing. The Social- 
ists could only claim one organ with a small circula- 
tion, and this newspaper could not be depended 
on by the new Prime Minister, for it really represented 
the extreme Left of his own supporters. 

None the less the so-called ‘ Capitalist Press ” 
gave the new Ministry a considerate welcome on the 
whole, and was prepared to make allowances for the 
necessary inexperience of the incoming holders of 
office. In fact, if the real control of policy had rested 
in the hands of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. 
Snowden, and Mr. J. H. Thomas, the administration 
would have had a long tenure of office, for it would 
have been ably conducted and would not have 
embarked on issues fatal to its minority existence 
in the House of Commons. __. 

The immediate controversy, after Mr. Baldwin's 
reverse, centred round a single point. Should Mr. 
MacDonald be allowed to assume office at all? 
Some of the Tories and the Liberals wished. to join 
hands so as to exclude the third party, which was 
the official opposition, from power. _ 

The Daily Express was utterly opposed to this 
proposal. It considered that after the defeat of Mr. 
Baldwin on the debate on the address, Mr. Mac- 
Donald was the proper person to be sent for by the 
King, and that any unreal combination between the 
older parties to crowd the new one out and to de- 
prive it of the fruits of a very substantial electoral 
victory, would have been wrong and liable to mis- 
construction. And there were other reasons. It was 
of primary importance that the Socialist leaders, 
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who must at some future date unknown assume the 
full reins of power, should have a reasonable 
knowledge, born of experience, of the difficulties of 
administering a complex community like our own 
and of dealing with a vast entity like the British 
Empire. Nothing is more dangerous to an opposition 
than prolonged exclusion from power. It leads to 
domination of sentiments of the wildest faction, to 
the utter disregard, springing from ignorance, of © 
national necessities, and to electoral promises which 
could only be fulfilled at the cost of general ruin. 
If this has proved true of the historic Liberal and 
Conservative Parties on more than one occasion, 
what could be expected of a Labour Party born some 
twenty years ago in the shades of opposition and 
which had never yet seen the day of power ? 

The Daily Express never failed to impress on its 
readers that Mr. Macdonald’s Ministry should be 
given the fairest of all possible chances. 

It was, in a sense, unfortunate that Mr. Ramsay 
.MacDonald was compelled to assume the double 
task of Premier and Foreign Secretary. But for 
the latter post there was no alternative, and the new 
Prime Minister had always been keenly interested 
in Foreign Affairs. For my own part I felt much 
more confidence in his administration of the Foreign 
Office than I had in that of his predecessors for a 
very long period, and told him so at the time. If 
things went wrong afterwards, the cause of the 
mischief was the fact that Mr. MacDonald was not 
master in his own house. Or again, if Lord Oxford 
chose to make the fallacious assumption that by 
putting the Socialists in power he would be master of 
their policy, that was his own error and concerned 
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no one else. For my part I welcomed the Socialist 
Ministry as fair victors in the combat which Con- 
servative folly had presented to them. 

The Liberal Party, reunited at last after eight years 
of separation by the Protectionist policy of Mr. 
Baldwin, suffered a terrible set-back at the polls. 
Some newspapers and politicians rejoiced at this 
development. Mr. Churchill, when it was plain 
that the Liberal Party had no future, envisaged with 
enthusiasm a future in which Tory-anti-Socialists 
would fight Labour-Socialists without the embarrass- 
ment of a third party. Such a notion seemed to me 
perilously near a degeneration into class warfare 
which is wholly foreign to the nature of the British 
people. A Liberal Party standing between two 
extremes of opinion seems to me a most valuable 
asset to the State. The Sunday Express continually 
preachel this doctrine, but the factions inside the 
Liberal Party seem destined to destroy it. . 

Mr. Lloyd George, the greatest living force in 
British politics, has been rendered half-impotent by 
the disloyalty of his followers in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The same divergence is reflected in the newspaper 
world. The Daily News leans so far to the left as 
to be half-Socialist in its standpoint. The Wes¢- 
minster Gazette stands for the creed of an old time 
and a failing orthodoxy. The Daly Chronicle 
supports Mr. Lloyd George. Such divergences in 
a minority party must, in the ultimate resort, prove 
fatal, however much one would like to believe that 
some remedy for the disease exists. 

Such continual reverses and discouragements as 
pursued Mr. Lloyd George from 1922 to 1924 would 
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have driven any ordinary man to despair and retire- 
ment. . Though our political paths lie apart, I still 
find in him the resilience of genius—the stiff courage 
which enabled him to fight through the blackest 
periods of the War. It is impossible to believe that 
the British Empire will not make use of his talents. 

In the autumn of 1924 the Socialist Government 
fell into the hands of its own extremists, It opened 
a fatal Aank to anyone who was bold enough to grasp 
the tactical opportunity. That man was Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, in defiance of doubting colleagues, 
seized the opportunity. 

The moment the issue was fairly declared, the 
Daily Express could have no doubt as to its attitude. 
It was clear that in accepting the Russian Treaty 
the Government had succumbed to the Reds, who 
got their inspiration from Moscow. We were not 
fighting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his saner 
moments, but the Russian Bolshevists and the 
shade of Lenin. The Daily Express and the Sunday 
Express therefore exerted their whole influence in 
order to secure the return of an immense Conserva- 
tive majority. For the fourth time since 1918 they 
reflected the opinion of the great’mass of the British 

ple. I must candidly confess that I never ex- 
pected the Conservative Party to return with such 
an immense majority. Lord Rothermere, on the 
other hand, who gave me his estimate before the 
polls were declared, was very nearly right, as he was 
in 1918. | 

The Datly Express celebrated the General Elec- 
tion by devoting the whole of its back page to pic- 
tures aS a permanent daily feature. It thus became 
the only popular newspaper which dedicates both 
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its front and back page to its readers—the front to 
news, the back to illustration. 

Some newspapers preserve one page or the other 
for their public, but only the Daily Express keeps 
both. : 

The refusal to abandon the printing of news on 
the front page, coupled with the decision to give the 
whole of the back page to the pictures, involved at 
first a considerable financial sacrifice—for the space 
was, of course, coveted by the advertisers. 

Some advertisers have become obsessed, as the 
result of continued propaganda, with the idea that 
the outside pages of a newspaper have in themselves 
a kind of mystical importance as a selling medium. 
They exaggerate this notion to such an extent that 
they lose all sense of comparative values, and would 
prefer an outside page on a newspaper which is an 
indifferent selling medium to an inside page in one 
which really gets the message home to its readers. 

There is really nothing in the front-page theory. 
In advertising everything depends on whether the 
newspaper selected is carefully and widely read or 
not. The precise position of the advertisement is a 
matter of secondary importance. 

It is like the old adage “‘ Look after the pence and 
the pounds will look after themselves.’’ The motto 
of the Datly Express in this matter is “‘ Look after 
the readers and the advertisers and their advertising 
will look after themselves.’’ If you make your paper 
a good one, it must be a good advertising medium. 
It is not even a mere question of circulation that the 
advertiser has to consider. A stodgy newspaper 
which lies practically unread on the tables of count- 
less clubs or institutes has not in effect the 
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advertising value which its circulation figures 
might suggest. | 

The value of the Dasly Express as an advertising 
medium is that its columns are full of news, that 
from front to back page it pulses with vitality, and 
so all that appears in its pages, whatsoever its posi- 
tion in the paper, is without doubt read by a vast 
host of readers, 
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CHAPTER XII 
MR. CHURCHILL'S BUDGET 


THE return of the Conservative Government with 
its unexampled majority raised high hopes in the 
minds of its supporters. By a wise provision of 
Mr. Baldwin the excluded Ministers of the Carlton 
Club were replaced in the Ministry. Mr. Chamber- 
lain went to the Foreign Office and Lord Birkenhead 
to the India Office. 

The Daily Express had given the strongest possible 
support to Mr. Churchill’s candidature in the contest 
at a by-election for the Abbey Division of West- 
minster during the March preceding the General 
Election. It was common knowledge that the 
Conservative leaders and the Central Conservative . 
Office had desired his return as an Independent 
Conservative candidate. This was to be the prelude 
to his re-admission to the true Conservative fold. 
When it came to the point, however, Mr. Baldwin 
and Colonel Jackson were no more able to carry him 
against the views of the local machine than they had 
been able to force Mr. McKenna on the City, even 
though the latter was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
designate. The Datly Express had supported Mr. 
Baldwin in his desire to see Mr. Churchill returned 
to Parliament. It utterly refused to abandon its 
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position when Mr. Baldwin and Colonel Jackson were 
compelled to abandon theirs. 

There followed one of the most interesting contests 
of modern times. Mr. Churchill was an advocate of 
economy, and an opponent of the American Debt 
Settlement. He was supported by an intensive 
campaign on the part of the popular London Press. 
He was opposed by-the whole force of the Conserva- 
tive Party machine. The seat contested was one of 
the safest that the Tory Party could offer a nominee, 
yet the popular Press ran the machine so hard that 
Mr. Churchill was only defeated by an odd hundred. 
Hereafter Mr. Churchill ‘became a force which had 
to be reckoned with. He was given a safe seat and 
stepped immediately into the position of Chancellor 
-of the Exchequer. The popular Press had seen its 
nominee elected and he immediately turned round 
on all its doctrines. For Mr. Churchill had been 
expected to stand for economy at all costs, to con- 
demn all financial truckling to America, to stabilise 
finance and to encourage industry. 

I had early information from his enemies of Mr. 
Churchill’s promotion to the Chancellorship. I did 
not, however, print it, since I felt it might embarrass 
Mr. Churchill. It is always a fard question to 
decide as to whether the publication of news is 
permissible or desirable in the. public interest. 
In this case, at any rate, I gave Mr. Churchill the 
benefit of the doubt. ~ : a 

Up till the production of the Budget the Ministry © 
went forward on an even keel. The Press which 
had fought so hard for its return was favourable 
to it. - 

But Mr. Churchill’s Budget was a shattering blow 
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to all these expectations. It was as if some malign 
spirit had entered into the mind of a Conservative 
Chancellor. (1) Instead of reducing expenditure it 
foreshadowed an increase of seven millions. (2) In- 
stead of relieving industry of direct taxation, the 
Pensions Bill, which was included in the Budget, 
proposed to place another immense and quite in- 
definite burden on the British manufacturer and 
workmen. (3) The Chancellor announced the return 
to the gold standard—at the expense of adding 10 
per cent. to the selling costs of all British goods 
exported for sale abroad. 

The effect on the popular Press, which had forced 
Mr. Churchill on the Conservative Party at West- 
minster, was staggering. The Chancellor had gone 
over bag and baggage into the camp of those who 
declined to reduce expenditure, who were prepared 
to heap new burdens on industry, who were ready to 
handicap our export trade by returning to the gold 
standard, against all the plain facts of international 
exchange, andso increasing the selling cost of our goods 
abroad. The Bank of England and the predomin- 
ant section of the Treasury officials had their way 
with Mr. Churchill. The Datly Express was the only 
paper which, on the very day of the Budget speech, 


perceived its full implications and opposed it accord- | 


ingly. The rest of the critical Press only followed 
in its wake. 

The usual accusations of a personal vendetta 
followed. Mr. Churchill would be the first to deny 
such an interpretation of our public differences. He 
has been a good friend and comrade of mine, and 
nothing but divergent views on matters of State 
jnterest have everseparated us. If] maintain my right 
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to my own opinion on such issues, I am all the more 
bound to respect the strength of his convictions. 

The story set about by Mr. Churchill’s entourage 
in order to explain why the Dazly Express was the 
only newspaper which attacked the 1925 Budget 
from the start, was a new variation of the old ven- 
detta theory. In this case the boast was that I was 
annoyed because Mr. Winston Churchill had not 
consulted me on the form his Budget should take. 
There is no answering this particular form of accusa- 
tion. Mr. Churchill had consulted me on political 
questions on many occasions in the past, and will no 
doubt do so again if our views of State policy ever 
happen to coincide. Such arguments comfort the 
supporters of Ministers, and lull a Cabinet into a false 
security until they are suddenly aroused by the cold 
blast of an adverse public opinion. They cannot 
believe that the Press knows more of what the nation 
wants than the politicians do, until they are taught 
by the adverse results of the polls. 

On the Friday before the Budget, Mr. Churchill 
called me up from his country house at Chartwell 
and asked me to come down to lunch with him. I 
declined because I was afraid he was going to ask me 
to support his Budget, which I knew I could not in 
any case do, because the question of the return to 
the gold standard stood between. me and the 
Chancellor. 

[have since learnt that my fears were quite ground 
less and that I could have lunched with Mr. Churchill 
in perfect security and enjoyed all the pleasures of 
his society without any awkward questions being 
raised—for Mr. Churchill never intended to ask for 
support for his Budget outside official circles. I 
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could not, however, necessarily have foreseen this, 
because, in the time I have been in journalism or 
politics, I have found it the habit-of several Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer to enlist the support of 
important newspapers which were likely to be 
friendly to the Budget. And this appears to me to 
be a perfectly legitimate occasion for Downing 
Street to approach Fleet Street. 

I would have declined in any case to support Mr. 
Churchill as I preferred to retain a free hand and to 
learn the contents of the Budget from the Chancellor’ S 
speech. 

-The moment for the great pronouncement came, 
but. the scene in the House of Commons was cer- 
tainly not more dramatic than that in the Daily 
Express office.. For the second or third time in my 
connection with the paper I had taken a chair at the 
editor’s desk after the dinner hour. The Parlia- 
mentary correspondent came in and reported that 
the House of Commons had accepted the Budget, and 
that the oppositions appeared to be crushed. A. 
very distinguished member of one of the opposition 
parties also came to the office and told me that he 
didnot think his own rank and file would manifest 
any objection to it. 

None the less I took my decision to oppose it on 
the return to the gold standard and on the imposi- 
tion of the Pensions Bill on industry. Everyone was . 
against me—even the leader-writer of the night at the 
Daily Express. Yet the applause of the House of 
Commons quickly changed into a growing chorus of 
disapproval in the country, until even the faithful 
Morning Post was found condemning the Pensiong 
Bill and the Silk Tax. 
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The Budget proved profoundly unpopular. Yet 
it was not easy to take the decision against it at a 
moment when the whole tide of favour seemed to be 
flowing in its direction. It is always so much easier 
for a journalist to support the Government even if 
he thinks that. it is wrong. 

The opposition of the Datly Express to the Budget 
of 1925 was based both on the Pensions Bill and on 
the return tothe goldstandard. The position of the 
British export industry during the last seven months 
is the best justification of its attitude. The apolo- 
gists for the return to the gold standard are even now 
proclaiming that the policy has been justified by the 
event, because there has been no flow of gold out of this 
country. No informed opponent of this policy ever 
said that any such export of gold would ensue from it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer can increase his 
hoardings of gold here to an indefinite amount and 
no one ever denied it. He does so, however, at the 
cost (for the last seven months) of the export trade of - 
this country, and at the expense of the employment 
of our working-men. : 

But what has been the result of the return to the 
gold standard during this seven months period ? 
The balance of exports over imports tend to vanish. 
and unemployment has suffered increases in the 
past, as the direct consequence of the mistaken 
policy of the Government. 

Iam amongst those who believe that the country 
has better industrial prospects for the future, and that 
it can carry the gold standard and still prosper. 
But events have shown conclusively that the gold 
standard was re-imposed at least seven months #00) 
soon. : 
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The reduction of the Bank Rate is being used as 
an argument to show the error of those who de- 
nounced the return to the gold standard. It is 
said that critics prophesied a rise in the Bank Rate 
as a consequence of the return to the gold standard, 
and that what actually took place was a reduction 
in the rate. 

The argument is worthless. The rate is fixed by 
the Bank of England in conjunction with the Treasury. 
These two powers combined can with ease lower the 
Bank Rate while yet carrying out a policy of defla- 
tion. The reduction in the rate, therefore, proves 
nothing, except that Mr. Churchill is still an astute 
electioneer who knows how to make use of his 
opportunities. 

The informed apologists for the return to the: gold 
standard mislead the public when they pretend that 
the policy has been justified because there has been 
no outflow of gold. They know themselves that 
what they say is not true. 

I do not for an instant place. Mr. Churchill in 
this category. Like practically all men who have 
never had to deal with finance as a matter of bread 


and butter, and has therefore never been compelled 


to understand it thoroughly as a matter of life or 
death, he knows very little about it. His abilities 
are splendid and his comprehension acute, but he 
could not expect to be able to master, in a month or 
two, problems on which others have expended the 
equivalent of a lifetime. He therefore simply took 
the expert advice of the Bank of England and of one 
school of thought in the Treasury. He would do 
no other. 

The sudden return to the gold standard acted as a 
k D 
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marked check on the development of enterprise. 
Business men hesitated about embarking on new 
schemes until they could see in what direction the 
change of financial policy would affect industry. 

Yet, although the Sunday Express opposed the 
return to the gold standard, it did not refuse on that 
account to extend its activities. Inthe June follow- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s Budget, it issued a twenty-page 
newspaper—an unexampled effort in that section of 
the Sunday Press for which the Sunday Express 
stands. 

The unexpected grant of the Coal Subsidy had 
an equally disturbing effect on business and enter- 
prise. It appeared to illustrate a moral weakness 
on the part of a government numcrically strong, and 
to foreshadow a serious industrial crisis in the spring 
of 1926, because a danger has been bought off rather 
than an issue decided.. 

Once again the Sunday Express was not afraid to 
take a plunge into troubled waters and to pledge its 
resources in order to extend the range of its activities. 
In the first week of November it published an issue 
of twenty-four pages, thus creating a new record 
for its own branch of journalism. The Sunday 
Express not only preaches the doctrine of commercial 
optimism but it puts its creed to the test of practice. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE JEWS 


PERHAPS the most curious adventure in the whole of 
my public life was my encounter with the political 
Zionists, a topic which at one time filled pages of the 
Jewish Press in England. For myself I have always 
been what might be described as a pro-Semite. I 
have many Jewish friends and appreciate to the full 
the good qualities of the race. Some of the earliest 
articles I wrote in the Sunday Express were in praise 
of the Jews. 

But to be a friend of the Jews is not equivalent 
to believing in the Zionist movement. It is certainly 
not equivalent to favouring the establishment of the 
British protectorate in Palestine whereby the great 
Arab majority in that country is held down by 
British bayonets, and placed in an inferior position 
to the Jewish minority, all at the risk and expense 
to the British taxpayer. 

In fact a dislike of the Zionist programme is 
by no means confined to Christians. Many of the 
best and wisest Jews objected to the adventure, 
tinged as it always was with a kind of political 
revolutionary tone which was almost anti-religious 
in its bitterness. At one time these anti-Zionist 
Jews, many of whom were to be found, especially in 
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England, used to express their opinions freely 
enough. Lately they have been terrorised by the 
violent abuse of the Zionist Press and the accusa- 
tion of treachery to their race, into an enfgrced 
silence. They think exactly as they did before, 
only they dare not speak. In fact they will actually 
prevaricate in public and deny any sympathy with 
anti-Zionism—like a man telling lies under the threat 
of torture. The mutual hatred of Jew against Jew 
in this matter utterly transcends any feeling of 
dislike the Zionist Jew might have for an outside 
opponent of the cause, like myself. 

I became involved-in the controversy in the first 
place by an accident. While I was Minister of 
Information, prominent members of the Anglo- 
Jewish community came to me and complained that 
the Jewish propaganda section of my staff were all 
Zionists, that this was not fair to anti-Zionist 
opinion among the Jews, and that, in fact, such one- 
sided activity would prove detrimental to the war 
interests of the Empire. Heretofore I had taken no 
interest in Zionism, one way or the other. It was 
the arguments of these anti-Zionist Jews which 
persuaded me that the movement should not be 
financed by the British Empire. I agreed to add a 
non-Zionist member to the staff, and Mr. Laurie 
Magnus was suggested for the post. 

After that the whole episode went completely out 
of my mind until the acceptance of the Palestine 
mandate on Zionist terms roused me to opposition. 
I greatly disliked our whole policy of adventuring in 
the Middle East, holding that this country could not 
afford the effort or expenditure in that area. I 
objected particularly to the Palestine adventure 
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because it subjected an Arab majority to an unjust 
domination by the Zionists. 

By 1923 the agitation led by the Daily Express 
against the Middle-Eastern ambitions of the Coali- 
tion Ministry had reached its height. The authors of 
the policy had fallen and the public rejoiced. Bonar 
Law was in power. It seemed quite probable that 
the whole card edifice erected by the Zionists might 
collapse if a single individual shook the table, by a 
resolute appeal to the nation to withdraw from 
Palestine. 

The person most likely to give that shake was 
myself, and in the spring of 1923 I went to Palestine to 
form my own conclusions on the spot. I returned 
more than ever convinced that the setting up of a 
Zionist State by force of arms is unjust to the Arab 
majority, who have, after all, lived there in history 
quite as long as the Jews. 

But a few sentences which I addressed to an Arab 
delegation there set fire to a train which exploded 
among the Jews of England. In defending the 
rights of the Arabs I said that I had been converted 
to anti-Zionism by a deputation of British Jews. 
My mind had turned back to the interview of 1918 
which I have just described. In Anglo-Jewry the 
cat was among the pigeons with a vengeance. The 
whole Anglo-Jewish Press embarked on a kind of 
pogrom against the possibly guilty parties, and I 
spent weeks of controversy in writing letters to the 
various Jewish newspapers or to the Datly Express. 

The chief Jewish organ in Britain is the / ewtsh 
Chronicle. It is the main support in the Jewish 
Press of the Zionist movement. Its editor, Mr. 
Greenberg, is a man of great ability and persona! 
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charm. He came to me for a talk, and I was able 
to convince him easily enough that I had not in- 
vented the interview with the anti-Zionist Jews. 

Mr. Greenberg subsequently took me to lunch with 
Dr. Weizmann, the real head of the Zionist move- 
ment. I thought him a splendid man. But my 
admiration for Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Greenberg 
could not convert me to the Palestinian Zionist state. 

The Zionists undoubtedly feared me, for this brief 
period of time. They thought, not without reason, 
that their whole position in Palestine was in danger, 
and they were right. Their risk has passed for the 
moment. The Conservatives will hold on to Pales- 
tine ; the Labour Party is the slave of the Zionist 
movement. Quite a change in the Palestinian situa- 
tion must occur, and is likely to occur, before the 
British bayonets are withdrawn, and leave the Arab 
majority free. 

The sales of the Datly Express and Sunday Express 
increased very greatly im Jewish quarters during the 
curious episode of this controversy. This might 
have been expected. What is inexplicable is that 
even quite well-informed and intelligent Jews 
charge me with anti-Semitic feeling, when.my whole 
original object had been to support the Anglo- Jews 
against the Zionist extremists. 

My own final opinions in this matter can be 
stated: (z) I never was and am not now an anti- 
Semite. (2) If France or Italy cared to prop up the 
Jewish State in Palestine on foreign bayonets I 
should not have any objection. I do not seewhy 
this should be done by the British Empire. 

But the whole of this controversy held for me 
a fascination greater, perhaps. than its actual 
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importance justified. I was, as [have stated, amazed 
at the ferocity—for I can use no other terms—with 
which the Zionists criticised the anti-Zionists in 
their Press, to the extraordinary susceptibility to 
such criticism displayed by the victims, even when 
they were men of established position, wealth or 
even eminence. 

Perhaps I should not have been so surprised if 
I had considered, in the light of experience, how 
impossible it is to tell what individual, profession, or 
class will resent and be hurt by criticism or will remain 
indifferent to it. And what is true of blame applies 
equally to praise. There seems to be no rule 
whatever. 

For my own part when, a good many years ago, 
I first became a figure in public life, I was dreadfully 
upset by what the newspapers said about me. But, 
after fifteen years, criticism has simply ceased to 
affect me. I regret this insensibility in a way—since 
responsiveness to opinion is an important item in 
the mental make-up of a journalist. 

The only contemporary I have known who is 
equally impervious to attack is Lord Birkenhead, 
and he has had plenty of it to put up with. The 
onslaughts and insinuations to which he has been sub- 
jected in some newspapers have. been the bitterest 
known to me in all my experience of reputable 
British journalism. In perusing some of these articles 
one might imagine that one was reading the American 
Yellow Press, which, unlike the reputable organs of 
Great Britain, does not hesitate to insinuate accusa- 
tions against the private life of political opponents. 
There is no reason whatever, except differences of — 
political opinion, for such unfair attacks. For 
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my own part, I never had to complain of anything 
except violent public abuse from obscure weekly 
and monthly publications, but I resent the kind of 
attack made on Lord Birkenhead as lowering to the 
standard of British journalism. I never would 
tolerate in any newspaper of mine the slightest 
aspersion on the private character of a public 
opponent—man or woman. The Daily Express 
has never indulged in the veiled insinuations I have 
described. “Let him who is without sin among 
us, cast the first stone.” 

But it must be said, in order to keep the.balance 
true, that Lord Birkenhead’s indifference to criti- 
cism is offset by a considerable susceptibility to 
flattery. 

Lord Northcliffe’s attitude forms the strongest 
possible contrast to that of Lord Birkenhead. I 
never knew a man who was so intensely resentful of 
hostile comment. Considering the fact that he had 
been a fighting man all through his career, his suscept- 
ibility was amazing. The case-hardening process 
which has steeled me did not apply to him. If 
Mr. Gwynne had said of him half the things he has 
published about me, Lord Northcliffe would have 
been dreadfully hurt, whereas abuse is wasted on 
me. 

Lord Northcliffe used to refuse all kinds of 
facilities in his journalistic organisation to weekly 
newspapers which criticised him. Possibly he was 
quite right in adopting this course, and I may be 
quite wrong in pursuing a different one: But the 
editor of the Evening Standard, Mr: Thompson, once 
wrote a critical biographical account of me, and 
A.A:B:, a regular contributor to the Sunday Express 
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and the Evening Standard, used not to spare me when 
he was editor of the Saturday Review. 

Again we may take a reverse instance. Bonar 
Law cared nothing for Press criticism. He was not 
steeled to it by long endurance. He seemed by 
nature incapable of worrying about it—just as he 
was almost inhumanly indifferent to applause. Yet 
he had his full share of Press attacks, both as leader 
of the Conservative Opposition and subsequently as 
Minister and -Prime Minister. These assaults not 
only came from the Radical Press, according to the 
usual workings of the party system, but also from the 
Northcliffe Press. 

It was at a meeting which I arranged between 
Bonar Law and Northcliffe, just’ before the former’s 
accession to the Tory leadership in 1911, that I saw 
my first interview between a powerful journalist and 
a potential party leader. 

In the summer of that year Lord Balfour’s oppo- 
nents in his party were saying that he neither could 
nor would hold on any longer—and this looked like 
the truth. I was trying to persuade Bonar Law to 
allow his name to be brought forward as leader in 
the event of certain contingencies which could even 
then be foreseen. But if this move was to succeed it 
was of the utmost importance to secure Northcliffe’s 
assistance or at least his benevolent neutrality. 
Consequently I arranged a meeting between the two 
men, in a small flat I then had, I think at 23, Parkside. 
Naturally I wanted them to discuss those points of 
policy on which they were agreed. Northcliffe was 
just then meditating the onslaught which was 
directed to removing the so-called Food Taxes from 
the Conservative programme. Bonar Law instantly 
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plunged into a brilliant argumentative defence of 
the policy of Imperial Preference. Northcliffe 
could not answer him at all. In fact, after one or 
two attempts at argument, he really gave it up, and 
contented himself with repeating at intervals some 
irrelevant shibboleth to the effect that what Joseph 
Chamberlain had failed to do, no one else could do. 
In fact he was so much subdued that Bonar Law 
clearly thought that he had converted him to his 
view. As Northcliffe rose to leave, Bonar Law said, 
“T feel sure now that, with your strong Imperialist 
views, you are going to be our greatest friend instead 
of our most formidable enemy on thisissue.’’ North- 
cliffe replied, ‘‘ I have been your greatest friend in 
trying to rid your Party of the Food Taxes. If I 
tried to rivet them on the Conservatives, I should be 
your greatest enemy.” In spite of his complete 
defeat in argument he had remained utterly uncon- 

vinced. 

In the long run he gave Bonar Law, not indeed 
active assistance, but a fair field in his candidature 
for the Conservative leadership. 

Lord Northcliffe, in fact, was not strong in per- 
sonal argument, even when he was perfecily right in 
his view. But I had occasion to know him well 
before the War, curing the. War, and after the 
War, and I say wit. out hesitation that he was the 
greatest journalist of his age. ‘Those who refuse to 
compare him wiv the great editors of earlier days are 
in error. They have stood too near the giant to see 
how big he was. 

Bonar Law himself was quite insensible to any 
attacks which Lord Northcliffe made on him. He 
never noticed them much. But Lord Northcliffe 
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had for Bonar Law a greater respect than for any 
other politician of the time, and always handled him 
with a certain degree of caution. 

There were two exceptions in Bonar Law’s life 
to this indifference either to blame or praise. He was 
bitterly hurt by a leading article which appeared 
in a newspaper while he was in office during the War. 
The imputation roused him for the only time in his 
life to extreme resentment against a Press attack. 

Of his susceptibility to popular approval I can 
recollect only a single instance, and that a poignant 
one. After his resignation of the Premiership, 
Bonar Law went to Brighton. I used to spend even- 
ings with him there, but he was plainly a dying 
man. On one such occasion I persuaded him to go 
out and dine at a large and lively restaurant. I 
thought the lights and the music and gay atmos- 
phere might cheer him up and that the general 
influence of cheerfulness might improve his spirits. 
At the end something happened which I had not 
quite bargained for. None of the diners had seemed 
to recognise or notice him during the meal, but, as 
he and his party rose to leave, a large number of 
them rose spontaneously to their feet as a mark of 
respect and esteem. 


This had a surprisingly good effect on Bonar Law.” 


He was obviously touched and stimulated by the 
tribute. And yet I had seen him absolutely unin- 
fluenced by the greatest of public demonstrations— 
when he had been received by cheering multitudes 
outside the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, lionised 
in London, or welcomed with acclamation by the 
representatives of a great historic party at the Albert 
Halil. One wonders whether his pleasure at Brighton 
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was due simply to failing health or to the recognition 
that at the end what counts is the human touch. 

I have taken as test instances one great journalist 
and two eminent Conservative leaders. It might be 
well to put a prominent Liberal and ex-Liberal to the 
same proof. What is the attitude of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill towards Press criticism ? 

Mr. Lloyd George falls into the class neither of 
the sensitive nor of the indifferent. He is in him- 
self too much a part of the movements of popular 
opinion to be unduly resentful of its blame or to be 
scornful of its praise. He frankly accepts Press 
criticism as one of the most important’ presentations 
of the national mind. He will not resent a political 
criticism in any personal sense, but if he can 
“wangle ”’ the critic round to a favourable view of 
his policy he will spare no pains. Mr. Lloyd George 
likes praise—but not from a delight in flattery. His 
eye is fixed not on his own aggrandisement but on 
the advantage to his policies. He likes a good Press 
as a shopkeeper likes a good customer. It is a 
promising sign for a politician, a party or a policy. 
But while quite forgiving to the most bitter attack 
on his public policy, he will resent and strike back 
vigorously against anyone who impugns his private 
life and conduct. 

Mr. Churchill likes praise and dislikes blame more 
than Mr. Lloyd George. And he differs from the 
latter in this respect: he resents an assault on his 
public policy as much as Mr. Lloyd George does an 
attack on his private life. 

Mr. Lloyd George, while too responsive to the 
conditions which govern the Press to resent unduly 
its occasional errors and injustices, is also over- 
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subtle in studying it. He reads too mich into what 
is often merely the result of haste, accident, or 
coincidence. He searches for a motive in every 
paragraph. He is keen to deduce from the move- 
ment of the straws which way the wind is blowing. 
Often he is quite right in his deductions, but there 
is such a thing as searching too diligently. Mr. 
Lloyd George is apt to be the Martha of that world 
which oscillates between Downing Street and Fleet 
Street. He is busied about many matters. - 

‘It is the men of the secondary rather than of the 
first rank in politics who are the most susceptible 
to criticism. They feel, perhaps, that they have still 
to make their mark and that the Press may prove 
the arbiter of their fortunes. If in the course of a 
political controversy it is necessary to attack the 
policy of a junior member of the Cabinet, he shows 
the deepest chagrin, So this particular emotion is 
not confined to the Jews. : i 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DINING 


DINING or lunching, whether public or private, may 
appear to play an important part in this narrative. 
The reason is that the easiest way to draw English- 
men together for political purposes is to invite them 
to a meal, whether public or private. The public 
dinner is so well established an institution that it 
would seem hardly to require a defence. Of this 
character was an entertainment which I gave in 
the Queen’s Hall in July, 1924. 

In the summer of that year a large delegation of 
prominent editors from the Dominions wasin London. 
With many of them I had made friends at the 
Ministry of Information during the War—and in 
any case it is always a pleasure to meet fellow Press- 
men and Imperialists. 1 therefore gave them a big 
dinner at the Queen’s Hall enlivened by some jolly 
company and some suitable musical entertainments. 

Mr. Lloyd George made the speech of the evering. 
I confess that in persuading him to make a speech to 
the kind of audience which used to draw the highest 
flights of eloquence from Lord Rosebery, I had an 
ulterior purpose. Mr. Lloyd George has always 
been, except, perhaps, in his quite early days, a Radical 
Imperialist. He had long had in mind and been 
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favourable to an extension of mutual trade within 
the various parts of the Empire, under some system 
of Governmental encouragement. 

I hoped that, finding himself addressing such an 
audience, he might declare in favour of Imperial 
Preference, and so place once more in the forefront 
of British politics the cause which Mr. Baldwin 
had struck out of the official Conservative 
programme. But in vain was the net set in the 
sight of the bird. Mr. Lloyd George delivered a 
brilliant oration but Imperial Preference formed 
no part of it. 

Yet I still expect of him, more than of any other 
British statesman, some such vast scheme of economic 
reconstruction within the Empire, as an offset to 
the loss of our foreign export market, for he 
understands by a natural affinity the political ideas 
which animate the Dominions. . He thinks the same 
kind of thoughts as the man overseas, which are, 
in essence, neither Liberal nor Conservative in the’ 
old-time or old-world sense of the terms, but are 
directed to the practical methods of achieving 
freedom and prosperity. 

The private political meal is more often the sub- 
ject of attack than a public dinner of this character. 

I have, as far as is possible, avoided in this narra- 
tive frequent references to lunches and dinners on 
the occasions on which public men transact their 
affairs. The reason for this is that such gatherings 
become at once the butt and objective of malicious 
or ill-informed critics, who insinuate that men of 
prominence spend a large part of their time in enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the table or the round of social 
life. The truth is that vital conferences often do take 
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place at meal-times because these are the only periods 
of the day when any considerable number of poli- 
ticians, journalists or business men can expect to 
be free—at something like the same hour—from 
managing their Departments, attending the Lords 
or the Commons, or looking after their own urgent 
affairs. The lunch hour or the dinner hour is there- 
fore the best, if not the only possible chance, of 
bringing together a number of people with many 
divergent affairs and interests to look after. 

The suggestion that these vital conferences are 
devoted to gormandising or amusement is absurd. 
For myself 1 care little or nothing for eating or 
drinking, and, in fact, have no regular hours for 
meals. I work or play until I am tired out, and then 
I eat, but I would always postpone a meal to a game 
or a task. Nor do I see any reason why meal-time 
should not be made the occasion for conference, 
but I must say that I revolt against breakfast being ° 
used for this purpose. I always resisted firmly and 
persistently all Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for 
business breakfasts in Downing Street. Breakfast 
appears to me to be a meal which should be devoted 
to isolation, meditation and quietude. 

It is a melancholy fact that public men care little 
for food. Possibly they are to be pitied on this 
score, because they have served too arduous an 
apprenticeship to have had leisure for such an 
indulgence. 

Bonar Law was an extreme instance of this 
tendency. He absolutely disregarded what he ate 
and bolted it quickly. The less chewing required, 
the better he liked the dish, because he could get rid 
of it quickly. In effect he was, if left alone or given 
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any encouragement, practically a vegetarian. I 
have fads about food myself, and sometimes take to a 
vegetarian diet fora time. The moment that Bonar 
Law perceived that this-menu was available he 
instantly seized upon it forhimself. Ifhehad ordered 
a meat and vegetable course and saw that there was 
a tapioca pudding available, he would unhesitatingly 
change his mind in its favour. He never ate more 
than one course if he could help it. 

In practice, though not in theory, he was a teeto- 
taller, yet he would consume large quantities of 
ginger-ale or any other sweet liquid which was put 
before him. Ihave watched him with astonishment, 
again and again, while he drank three bottles of 
ginger-ale, one after the other. I once knew himto 
drink a glass of brandy as a cure for indigestion, 
and towards the very end of his life a small quantity 
of alcohol was prescribed for him as a cure. 

It was supposed by the doctors that the then 
Prime Minister was suffering simply from general 
debility and nervous exhaustion, and when he leit 
England for a rest he was advised to drink a glass of 
champagne at dinner. He used to consume it every 
night in a tumbler—but as a medicine anda duty, 
and certainly not as a pleasure. One mght have 
thought, considering his life-long habit, that the wine 
might have had an effect on him, but this was not 
so. I thought in time that he would come to like it, 
but he did not. When the really serious nature of 
his malady became apparent he gave it up for ever. 

' Mr. Lloyd George also eats very little, and never 
makes any special point about his food—excepi that 
he likes red meat and will not eat chicken and other 
white meats. His habit might be compared and 
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contrasted with that of Arnold Bennett, who is also 
addicted to meat, red and bloody at that. But Lloyd 
George is sparing in his eating of it before getting 
to work. Arnold Bennett, on the other hand, 
believes in a full meal. Again, Lloyd George never 
eats anything between his regular meals, but Arnold 
Bennett will take food casually, and if he sits up 
late he will declare that he is hungry and will eat. 
Neither the statesman nor the novelist drinks much. 
Mr. Lloyd George is practically a teetotaller. So 
is Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

Mr. Churchill is almost the only politician of 
eminence that I know who does himself reasonably 
well. I do not mean to suggest that he is a gour- 
mand or even a gourmet, but he does know the 
difference between good and bad food. Lord Birken- 
head, though a good trencherman, is not in the 
least interested in what he eats. He confronts the 
contents of his plate rather as if it were an enemy 
which had to be abolished. Both Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Birkenhead are exceptional in that they know 
and appreciate a good glass of wine, as distinguished 
from an indifferent one. 

Enough has been written to show that a notion, 
often too prevalent, that high politics and self- 
indulgent living go hand in hand, is afalse one. Pub- 
lic life of necessity turns a man in the direction of 
asceticism. The politician or the journalist cannot 
even choose his own hours for labour as the artist 
can. The call on him is incessant and imperious. 
The rise to power involves in itself the expenditure of 
a tremendous amount of energy and the exercise of 
the strictest self-denial. 

Lord Birkenhead, who is superstitiously credited 
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with achieving everything without effort, was a 
Sas a worker in his early days. 

. Churchill went through a gruelling training 
in life in order to qualify for high office ; he even had 
his voice trained and his delivery disciplined for the 
purposes of public speaking. 

It is not likely that men who have passed through 
such a school of experience will be unduly susceptible 
to the pleasure of the table. They will lunch or 
dine to do business, but they will not regard eating 
as an end in itself. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSION 


IF we stm up the story of the relations between the 
independent Press and the politicians as set forth in 
these pages, nothing discreditable to either interest 
is to be discovered in the connection. That the 
politicians adopt a correct attitude towards the 
newspaper the argument fully proves, for it shows 
them seeking to persuade the journalist that they 
are right, co-operating with him when both parties 
are in agreement, and fighting him when they fail 
to persuade. All three attitudes, persuasion, co- 
operation and opposition, are perfectly legitimate. 

The story reveals the independent newspaper as 
pursuing an equally proper course. It is animated 
solely by public motives in the policy which it adopts. 
It, too, seeks to persuade the politician to adopt the 
Same view, works with him and supports him when it 
succeeds, and attacks him when it fails. And the 
newspaper has an equal right with the statesman to 
choose its own public policy, and subordinate its 
relations with individuals in accordance with how far 
they agree or disagree with it on the national issue. 

But this last the politicians will not allow. The 
independent newspaper pursuing a national course, 
uninfluenced by, and often cutting across, party 
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interests, is a new factor, and one extremely incon- 
- venient to the dominant executive of the day. It 
is, therefore, resented, like all fresh influences. 

But the new style of journalism is really more 
in accord with the national interests than the old one, 
which altered a newspaper policy to suit a party 
shift, although the journalist believed the change 
mistaken. (1) The old method produces a wrong 
relation between the newspaper and its public, for a 
newspaper ought to tell its readers what it believes 
to be the truth ; to do otherwise is a form of decep- 
tion which must dissolve the feeling of confidence 
between the two. (2) It is also contrary to the 
public interest in that it allows issues to be mis- 
represented to suit political necessities without the 
nation being told the facts, or given a chance of 
forming an opinion. (3) It keeps the inner ring of 
the executive out of touch with public opinion and 
gives them too much power. 

The independent newspaper, on the other hand. 
is placed in a healthy relation of give and take with 
its readers. It can guide honestly, and yet be guided 
by popular sentiment. If it abuses public con- 
fidence it will be punished by loss of influence and 
circulation. | 

It is necessary for such a newspaper to be incorrupt, 
impartial and clear-sighted in the national interest, 
to tell the rulers what the people are thinking, and 
to check any Ministry which tries to run-the nation 
on the rocks. 

But the politicians will not admit the advantage 
of independence in Fleet Street. They sigh for the 
good old days when any party error would be 
defended by a hundred able pens. They have, there- 
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fore, invented a theory intended at once to explain 
and discredit the independent Press. The creed is 
simple. Any difference with a Minister is due to a 
personal vendetta on the part of the journalist. 
This charge leaps automatically to the lips of the 
politician and his backers the moment a newspaper 
criticises his policy. Some charge against the new 
power was bound to be made, and this is perhaps the 
least harmful because it is the least true. | 

I am told, for instance, that the Daily Express 
has a vendetta against Mr. Baldwin when it opposes 
his Mesopotamian policy. Yet the Daily Express 
began its campaign for the evacuation of Mesopotamia 
years ago, when Mr. Lloyd George was Prime 
Minister ; strongly urged Mr. Bonar Law to take the 
step he did in limiting our occupation to 1928 ; 
held the same view when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was in power, and merely continues to maintain a 
consistent policy now that Mr. Baldwin is in office. 
It is incredible that anyone with any pretension to 
logic, or even sanity, can propound the view that 
the unvaried policy of the newspaper dating from 
1919—when Mr. Baldwin was in a position of no 
political importance—was invented to annoy Mr. 
Baldwin as Premier six years later. 

Yet I constantly see this theory advanced. 
Exactly the same statement is made about the 
opposition of the Daily Express to the Security 
Pact and to our prolonged and increasing entangle- 
ments in Europe. The charge is almost too 
childish to refute. Ever since Mr. Churchill tried 
to launch this country into a crusade on land against 
the Bolshevik Government, although the War was 
over, the newspaper has consistently opposed all 
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armed intervention in Europe, and all negotiations, 
pacts and treaties which were designed to commit 
the country to such intervention in the future. 

If Mr. Baldwin’s Government has persisted in 
following the errors of all its predecessors—-except 
Mr. Bonar Law’s administration—in this matter, do 
his friends demand that he should be given an 
immunity its predecessors neither enjoyed nor 
claimed from the criticism of a newspaper which has 
been consistently anti-European? If not, where 
does the vendetta argument come in? Or is it 
suggested that I was such a marvellous prophet that 
when I opposed Mr. Churchill’s White Russian cam- 
paign in 1920, or assailed Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment for its warlike provocation at Chanak in 1922, 
I was gifted with a vision which showed me that in 
1925 Mr. Baldwin would be Prime Minister, and that 
the non-interventionist views of the newspaper 
would then prove inconvenient to him? To such 
absurdities are the advocates of the “‘ vendetta ”’ 
theory reduced. 

Finally, the Datly Express has always been a keen 
and consistent advocate of Imperial Preference with 
a tax on foreign wheat and meat. This brought 
it into conflict with Mr: Baldwin’s Conservative 
leadership in the election of 1923 when he struck 
the Food Taxes out of the Conservative programme: 
Again, is it to be seriously maintained that my refusal 
to abandon my advocacy of the cause which brought 
me into public life was due to some private grievance ? 
When Bonar Law himself dropped the Food Taxes 
in 1912, for the first time in my life I could not march 
with him, and expressed my public disapproval of 
his action: It was the Conservative Party which 
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changed, not I, and I should have been false to my 
lifelong convictions and to my public if. I had 
“ratted ’’ on Imperial Preference like the bulk of 
the London Conservative Press. 

The truth of the matter is that I have no personal 
“vendetta ’’ against Mr. Baldwin at all, but I dis- 
agreed with him profoundly on the three principal 
actions in his political career : 

(1) The American Debt Settlement. 

(2) The rushed election of 1923. 

(3) The sudden reversal of policy which resulted 
in the Coal Subsidy of this year. _ 

And I venture to think that most people agree 
with me on these issues rather than with him. 

The differences have been public and not private. 
But it would only be candid for me to admit that such 
a succession of grave errors of policy have damaged 
my belief in Mr. Baldwin’s political judgment. 

Apart from serious differences of opinion on grave 
matters of policy, certain political indiscretions of 
Mr. Baldwin have impressed on me the view that he 
is not, to use a cant phrase, “‘ of Prime Ministerial 
timber.’’ They were the kind of errors that successful 

British Prime Ministers do not make. I will give 
three instances : 

(t) Mr. Baldwin’s amazing pronouncement on the 
Debate on the Address (Jan: 21st, 1924), in which he 
declared that we were exporting too much and that 
certain restrictions on exports might be necessary: 
The Conservative benches behind him thought he 
had fallen into the common slip of a speaker who 
says “‘more’”’ instead of ‘“‘less,’’ or “inflation ”’ 
instead of ‘‘deflation:”” With one accord Conserva- 
tive members shouted “imports.” ‘‘ No,’’ replied 
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Mr. Baldwin, “ exports.”” And he went on to 
argue seriously in favour of the diminution of the 
British export trade to the consternation and amaze- 
ment of his ‘supporters ! 

(2) The second occasion was the veiled hint given 
as Prime Minister in the House of Commons (June 
2oth, 1925) that the Government were considering 
granting subsidies for purposes of export to certain 
trades. ‘It may be that the time has come when 
to give a stimulus to specially distressed industries 
there should be introduced a bounty on production 
for export.’’ (Exports, it may be observed, are no 
longer the enemy.) For the next fortnight the 
Government spent their time in minimising or ex- 
plaining away the indiscretion. Yet it was the fatal 
germ out of which the Coal Subsidy sprang. 

(3) During the conferences with the Labour 
leaders over the threatened coal strike, Mr. Baldwin 
let fall words which the Trade Union leaders inter- 
preted as meaning that he was in favour of a reduc- 
tion of wages as a necessity throughout British 
_ industries. These words solidified the whole Trade 
Union movement in favour of the miners and against 
the Government. It was denied that certain exact 
words were used, or, at any rate, that their applica- 
tion was intended to be general to the whole basis 
of existing wages. But whatever the words or the 
intention, the mischief was done. 

The conclusion I draw from these three curious 
instances of “thinking aloud” without much 
previous preparation for the thought, is that such 
an aptitude is too dangerous in Prime Ministers or 
even in leaders of parties. 

As to Mr. Churchill, the idea that I had any 
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ill-will to him could only be entertained or expressed 
by people profoundly ignorant of the personal 
relations between public men. 

The “ vendetta ”’ idea is far more applicable to 
the relations between members of the same Cabinet, 
in any party, than those subsisting between poli- 
ticians and newspaper proprietors. The journalists 
and the statesmen are not fighting for the same prize. 
Their open fallings out may be more frequent but 
their reconciliations are far more sincere. In the 
inner circle of the executive of a party personal 
dislikes and rivalries tend to be enduring. ‘“ There 
is no room for friendship at the top,” is an epigram 
variously attributed to our leading politicians in 
accordance as it is desired to blast any particular 
reputation with the charge of cynicism. But 
it is a melancholy truth that if one had to deal, 
with the internal relations of any Cabinet, it would 
be easier to discourse on the topic of enmity than of 
friendship. Enmities are perennial but enduring 
friendships arerare. The next time that a journalist 
wants to write on the subject of the “ vendetta,” 
I would suggest that he would find the most fruit- 
ful theme in the personal relations and internal 
rivalries of the party chiefs. 

But all this is far less apparent within the circle 
of a Cabinet, of a Parliamentary party or even of the 
organisation in the constituencies, than it is when 
Fleet Street and Downing Street come into collision. 
A Cabinet Minister, a private member of Parlia- 
ment,-the agent or chairman of a division can keep 
silence when he finds himself in antagonism or 
disagreement with his colleagues or his leaders. It 
is not incumbent upon him to speak out at once. - 
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Things blow over, issues change, strong pressures 
operate to prevent him issuing a note of dissent. 

The reverse is the case with the newspaper. It 
cannot long maintain silence on any urgent public 
question. Its readers expect guidance and demand 
equally the right of ventilating their own opinions. 
Above all the national interest requires that the 
arguments for or against any course of policy should 
be freely advanced in the various newspapers. And 
balancing the loss and gain, it would appear better 
on the whole that the newspaper should be inde- 
pendent in the sense of voicing its own convictions, 
as the new Press does, rather than be the slave of the 
politicians continually trying, like the sound party 
man, to square its conscience with the necessities 
of maintaining an appearance of political unity. 
For this last is the réle of the old Press. 

The independent newspaper certainly tends to 
become an opposition of its own, particularly when 
the regular Paliamentary opposition is weak. Under 
the Coalition there was no opposition but the Press. 

I have often heard it said that the Daly Express 
is too critical of Governments and parties, though 
these remarks are not made in periods like 1922 
and 1924, when the newspaper was able to fight 
whole-heartedly and with a clear conscience fora 
Conservative victory at the polls. 

But this critical attitude is inevitable on the part 
of any organ which holds to a clear and consistent 
body of doctrine. Its mental position will never 
conform exactly to the views or needs even of a 
Conservative Government. The dilemma is abso- 
- lute. The party leaders contend that the Dasly 
Express damages the Government every time the 
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newspaper attacks its policy and threatens it with 
defeat at the hands of the Socialists. According to 
this view the newspaper should refrain from all 
criticism and praise what it does not believein. But 
no newspaper owned by me would or could live up 
to this standard of subservience. And if a news- 
paper criticises once, why not twice or thrice? If it 
dislikes one ministerial policy and says so, why 
should it not treat another in the same way? It is 
not possible to draw a line between a mere official 
organ, like Napoleon’s.Moniteur, backing the execu- 
tive on all occasions, and one which reserves its 
absolute right to express its own opinions and that 
of its readers.- The attempt to compromise between 
these two attitudes is really unfair and humiliating 
to everyone concerned. It gives the executive no 
absolute assurance of support, and it misleads the 
public. 

The Daily Express, while its sympathies are un- 
doubtedly Conservative, has preferred to maintain 
a complete independence and to support or resist 
politicians in so far as their policies do or do not 
conform to what it believes to be the public interest. 
It has created a point of view of its own, stands 
consistently by it, and subjects all proposals to this 
test. 

The Datly Express believes in freedom and equality 
of opportunity for all British subjects. It is against 
every kind of privilege and prejudice and restriction. 
It is in favour of-all that makes for the liberty of the 
human spirit to express itself in hard work and sane 
enjoyment. It opposes all kind of Government con- 
trols whether they take the form of a Socialist bureau- 
cracy trying to manage our business for us or of a 
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kill-joy administration trying to ration our amuse- 
ments. It believes in the natural energy of the race, 
and in the national power to overcome all obstacles, 
if our genius is given unfettered play. It attacks all 
privilege on the part of a special interest—whether 
this takes the form of an aristocratic claim to govern, 
the desire of the City interest to reduce the standard 
of living and wages in this country, or the attempts of 
Socialist-Communists to inaugurate the class war 
and the class domination of a minority. It is in 
favour of peace and against commitments in Europe 
and Asia which are outside the scope of our urgent 
national and Imperial necessities, and may entail 
“useless bloodshed on ourselves, our children or our 
grandchildren. What the nation needs to-day is 
peace, strict economy, a more sensible monetary 
policy and the concentration of the whole of our 
energies on efficient production and on the develop- 
ment of our Imperial resources. 

In the Empire, and not in Europe, our future lies, 
and the Daily Express has never failed to preach the 
Imperial doctrine in good or in bad times. The 
Daily Express believes that the British Empire is 
the greatest instrument for good that the world has 
everseen. That within its united bounds it can, by 
a reciprocity of services, provide for a great portion 
of the human race the best that is attainable for the 
liberty, the happiness and the prosperity of mankind. 
Here the fetters that bind the spirit of man can be 
broken without liberty breeding chaos, and. the 
teeming energies of the Imperial race released to 
produce from the soil of every continent under the 
sun all that is needed to sustain a loyal, healthy, hard- 
working, and prosperous race. | 
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This is the policy of the Daily Express and of its 
vast circle of readers—Peace, Prosperity and Empire. 
I believe that Bonar Law would have subscribed to 
every word of it. If it is not the policy of the Con- 
servative Party leadership of to-day, so much the 
worse for the country and the Conservative Party. 
For my own part, if my action is to be so limited and 
circumscribed by party exigencies that I am debarred 
from expressing my real views on the needs and 
future of the race and the Empire, I would at once 
quit public life altogether and return to the Canadian 
village from whence I came. 


THE END 
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